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“BIG HUNT”’.... 
Teacher Recruitment 


by Dr. M. E. ALFORD 


An Open Letter to 
America’s Grandchildren 


i 
gby Dr. JAMES B. CONANT 


Profession, Craft, Convention 
4 Issue 
or Job? 


by Col. CATLIN E. TYLER 
















































Your PROTECTION 
against the expense 
of illnesses and accidents 


60 days of hospital care for each confinement. Full benefits 
restored after 90 days out of the hospital. 


In all Blue Cross Hospitals, your bill is “PAID-IN-FULL” for 
these services: 


ae room or equal allowance toward ¢ Regular Blue Cross services for mother and 


private room. baby. 
e All regular hospital services. Up to 7 days for normal delivery 
¢ Hospital emergency room care for accidental Up to 60 days for complications 
injuries. 


For the services of your physician or surgeon, these benefits 
are available: (Allowances set for each service by Blue Shield 
Fee Schedule). 


@ 


e 60 days of in-hospital medical care (Up to e Up to $50 per year for each Member for 
$192 per confinement). Full benefits §re- X-ray examinations. 
stored after 90 days out of the hospital. © Up to $250 per year for each Member for 
¢ Up to $200 for surgical procedures and other radiological services. 
Optranans. e Treatment in home or doctor’s office for acci- 


e Up to $40 for anesthesia by doctor. dental injuries. 


(The above benefits are based on the Blue Cross STANDARD and Blue Shield STANDARD 
Contracts. Increased allowances are provided by the Blue Shield COMPREHENSIVE 
Contract. Lower rate is possible with the Blue Cross $50 DEDUCTIBLE Contract.) 


These SERVICES are yours exclusively 
with Blue Cross-Blue Shield Membership: 


e Ease of admission to the hospital with your Blue Cross 
Membership Card. 

e Blue Cross provides its benefits when you settle your bill— 
there is no waiting for reimbursement. 

¢ No cash payment to doctor for Blue Shield services—pay- 
ment is made directly to doctor by Blue Shield. 

e Blue Shield full-service provision for Members within 
certain incomes. 


¢ World-wide protection with Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
Membership. 

















STEELECO) duck window shades 


Manufactured Since 1900 by THE OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO.—Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America. 





A typical installation in a High School Science room. Note that shades hang evenly, without 
sag or wrinkle. Only soft diffused light enters the room. Harsh glare is filtered out. 


Steele - First in Time - First in Experience - 
First in Quality - First in Service 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. COMPANY, SPICELAND, INDIANA 
QUALITY WINDOW SHADES FOR OVER A HALF CENTURY 


STEELECO Window Shades are distributed exclusively in this area by Flowers Equipment 
Co., Inc. Complete details and catalog of Window Shades will be mailed upon request. 


FLOWERS BQUIRWEYT CORVRANY Wie. 
Dd, P.O. BOX 2447 
fF) 327 WEST MAIN STREET 
SCHOOL. CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE RICHMOND 18, VIRGINIA 


Telephone Milton 4-4035 
STEELECO Distributors — 327 West Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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This 
building 


is made 


of coal 


THE USES OF COAL 
IN INDUSTRY 


Steel... cement... electricity. Today 
so many of our nation’s essential 
materials and services depend on coal 
that, without it, our economy could not 
exist. 


Steel, for example. Every ton of steel 
requires about a ton of coal to goes 
it. Take away coal and you take away 
buildings, cars, trains, all objects that 
use steel. Also important to the cement 
industry, this precious resource is 
essential to the construction of bridges, 
highways, dams. And as our economy 
expands, it is worth noting that coal 
produces 70% of all steam-generated 
electricity in this country ... and will 
produce an even higher percentage in 
future years. 


In general industry, too, the use of coal 
has been increasing due to business 
expansion and growing appreciation 
of coal as a low-cost fuel. Also, large 
quantities of coal are being exported 
to Western Europe and other areas. 
As foreign industries develop further, 
it is expected that they will lean heavily 
on American coal asa source of energy. 


Today our coal industry, preparing 
to bear the brunt of future energy 
demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and 
equipment for the job ahead. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 91012 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


[] Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


[] Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students. 


| 
| 
| 
Name sh haces putt ails actin: Hideioties taint tidihiaa des | 
School___ mesial iilane fh inhindtinmeationinn | 
Street “ . ! 
SS a CS | 
Position or grade___ | 
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Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19 
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Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 
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Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
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conference, Department of Rural Edu- 
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County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents, a division of the Department of 
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tion Week. Theme—Praise and Ap 
praise Your Schools. 
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November 15-18—American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, National Conference 
on School Recreation, Washington, 
D. C. 

November 22-24 — National Asso- 
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Retired Teachers Insurance 

The enrollment period for the Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association 
Group Hospital - Medical -Surgical In- 
surance Plan commenced September 15 
and extends through October 30, 1959. 
The effective date of the insurance is 
November 1, 1959. For further infor- 
mation, write to the NRTA Insurance 
Plan Office, 923 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 











A new Regional story by 
Lois Lenski 





COAL CAMP 
GIRL 


Illustrated by the author 


The story of nine-year-old Tina, 
who experiences both hardship 
and fun in the West Virginia 
mining town where she lives, 
presents a true picture of the 


$3.95 


region and its people. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
East Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 








Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 









Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 





toward the right military service decision —the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 


You need up-to-date 


information. Do you have sufficient \ 
military guidance materials on file? If not, ? 
please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 


Please send me the following booklets. In the box 
next to each title, I have indicated the number of 
copies I need. 


THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high 
school graduates only. 


MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to 
day's Army is truly modern. 


WHAT ARE YOUR SON'S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son’s oppor- 
tunities in today’s Army. 


THIS IS HOW IT IS. Factual preview of a young man’s first 
few months in the Army. 


MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently 
up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. 


Lita Gee Gs 4d 


Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! py 


STM 10-59 


ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 
ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 
For teachers and guidance counselors. 


MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 
service. Want more information? Please check this box. [ 





NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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THE LUXURY LOOK 


in Rothmoor’s ‘‘Crown Jewel’ coats . . . 
now exclusively at Thalhimers in 
Richmond. Here, just one brilliant 
example in imported Melange 
wool velour with beaded appli- 
que and a dashing wing collar. 
Pick from beige, blue or brown, 
sizes 8 through 18. $100 
See the entire exciting 
collection of casual to 
cocktail coats in 
Thalhimers 

Misses’ Coats, 

Fashion Floor, 


Third 
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Kditorials 


State Board of Education Budget 
1960 - 62 


X OME of the highlights of the budget submitted 

by the State Board of Education to the Governor 
and members of the Advisory Budget Committee on 
Tuesday, September 1, are as follows (unless other- 
wise noted, all amounts will include both years of 
the biennium) : 

1. The budget request for the 1960-62 biennium 
is around $47,000,000 in additional funds as com- 
pared with the 1958-60 biennial appropriation. (The 
1958-60 budget requested approximately $50,000,- 
000 in additional funds as compared with the previous 
biennium. ) 


2. About $29,000,000 is to be added to the 
Basic Appropriations making possible an increase for 
each State-aid teaching position from $2050 to $2400 
in 1960-61 and $2700 in 1961-62 for those persons 
employed with less than the maximum number of 
years teaching experience. For those persons employed 
with the maximum years of teaching experience or 
more, the requested amount per position would in- 
crease from the present $1750 to $1950 in 1960-61 
and to $2100 in 1961-62. 


3. The $29,000,000 is accounted for as follows: 
Approximately $6,000,000 for new positions result- 
ing from increased average daily attendance. Ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 for annual increments of 
$150 each for those who have not yet reached the 
maximum step in the scale. Approximately $16,000,- 
000 to upgrade the present scale from $2650-$3850 
to $3000-$4200 by the end of the next biennium. 

4. The state-wide salary scale will be increased 
from $2650-$3850 to $2850-$4050 in 1960-61 
and to $3000-$4200 in 1961-62 for teachers with 
Collegiate and Collegiate Professional Certificates. 

5. There is no proposed increase in the Salary 
Equalization Fund. 

6. There is an increase of about $5,000,000 re- 
quested for the Minimum Education Program Fund. 
For this fund, the State Board of Education made 
recommendations as follows: 

a. Authorize use of more recent information, i.e., 
the use of 1956 true values of locally taxed wealth 
instead of 1950 true values, currently in use. 

b. Change the minimum required equivalent true 
tax rate to 45¢ instead of the 50¢ presently used. 

c. Compute ‘‘Need” on the basis of not less than 
$200 nor more than $225 per pupil instead of the 
present $170-$200 range. 

d. Increase the maximum amount which any one 
locality may receive from the present $225,000 to 
$250,000 during the first year of the biennium and 
to $275,000 during the second year of the biennium. 


7. Other substantial increases requested: 
a. Special Education—$301,663 
b. Research, Guidance, Planning and Testing— 
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$799,549. These funds will enable reimbursement 
to be made to the localities for 390 guidance positions 
at $1500 per position in a new program. 

c. Teacher Education and Teaching Scholarships 
—$557,783. This provides funds for a total of 500 
additional scholarships in 1960-62. 

d. Vocational Education—$1,556,955 

e. Transportation of Pupils—$1,566,034 

f. Sick Leave with Pay for Teachers—$242,000. 
This increase is for the purpose of increasing the 
State's reimbursement from $3 per day to $4 per day 
for substitute teachers. The State Board also recom- 
mends that the limit on accumulated leave be increased 
from 30 days to 45 days. 


g. Free Textbooks and Aid for Rental Textbook 
Systems—$275,000. This will continue the present 
arrangement for free textbooks and will extend aid 
to the rental textbook systems to the extent of $1 
per pupil in the elementary grades. 

h. Libraries—$836,361 

i. Twelve Months’ Principals—$87,500. This 
amount will provide 75 new positions at $500 each 
in 1960-61 and 25 additional positions at $500 each 
in 1961-62. 


8. The State Board also requested $10,000,000 
the first year and $5,000,000 the second year for the 
Literary Fund. 


The amount of the state-wide salary schedule is 
not only determined by the amount of money appro- 
priated from State funds but is also determined by the 
way in which the funds are distributed. No signifi- 
cant change has been suggested in the distribution 
formula except using the 1956, instead of the 1950 
true value figures and decreasing the true rate from 
50¢ to 45¢ in order to qualify for the Minimum 
Education Program Fund, This is all to the good and 
will result in some localities which have been rela- 
tively dragging their feet to lift them a little. Were, 
however, the extra $29,000,000 being requested by 
the State Board of Education additionally for teach- 
ers salaries to be distributed on a highly equalized 
basis with reference to ability and effort, the state- 
wide salary schedule of $3600-$5200, or better, over 
a period of eight years, in line with the VEA-proposed 
salary schedule, could be realized. 

We have run a calculation (this calculation was 
based on the State bearing 50% of the total cost of 
a state-wide salary schedule of $3600-$5200 [eight 
years|, the localities appropriating a sum equivalent 
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to a true rate of 28¢ per $100 based on 1956 true 
values with the balance required to put the salary 
schedule into effect being provided out of a State Equal- 
ization Fund) which shows that this salary schedule 
could be easily realized with the additional $29,- 
000,000 for teachers salaries requested in the State 
Board of Education budget. The VEA equalization 
suggestion, however, would require certain localities 
to lift their feet considerably. Any such proposal, 
therefore, will be greeted, as it has in the past, with 
tremendous opposition from certain localities. 

The VEA Legislative Committee will meet on 
Monday, October 19, to study the State Board of 
Education budget and subsequently confer with Gov- 
ernor Almond. The proposed statement of policy 
concerning the State Board of Education 1960-62 
budget will be presented to the VEA Board of Direc 
tors when it meets on Monday, October 26. 


A Disquieting Report 


VEN though only 27 Virginia schools in seven 

areas were surveyed, the findings of the study 
concerning Virginia's science facilities made by David 
D. Redfield and William D. Hedges of the University 
of Virginia’s Division of Educational Research are 
most disquieting. 

Presented to the Virginia Commission on Public 
Education on Wednesday, September 16, by Dr. C. J. 
Salisbury, Consultant to the Commission, it revealed 
the following dismal picture: 

Two-thirds of the schools visi ed did not have 
adequate science equipment. 

One-half of the rural schools had no library facili- 
ties whatsoever. 

Ten per cent offered no chemistry. 

Thirty per cent offered no physics. 

Sixty per cent of the students interviewed reported 
that the school library was closed at those times when 
they were free to use it. 

In one-half of the schools a significant amount of 
equipment was not used at all. 


Fifty-seven per cent of the teachers reported their 
storage space and equipment inadequate. 


Fifty per cent of the science teachers did not meet 
the current State minimum requirements for the Col 
legiate Professional Certificate 


Certainly the infusion of part of more than $1, 
000,000 in Federal funds, available this year, for the 
improvement of science, mathematics and language 
arts instruction, as well as guidance, should help re- 
lieve many of these conditions. 


However, the researchers suggested that interested 
principals and teachers make their needs known to 
local civic and church organizations. They also sug- 
gested that localities avail themselves of government 
surplus property, 85 per cent of the schools visited 
not being aware of the fact that such property was 
available. 

We now rank at the very top among the states in 
the number of units required for graduation from 
high school. This is all to the good, but we must give 
increasing substance to these quantity requirements 
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by improving the quality of the courses being offered. 
Judging from this science survey, we can begin this 
at no better place than in the field of science. 

Quality rather than quantity is the greater need of 
American education today. 


Mr. K 


M&: Khrushchev has gone all over America boast- 
ing that finally the Communistic ideology will 
‘do us in.”’ He has lost no opportunity to advise all 
who would listen of his belief and that of his people 
that American capitalism and democracy are on the 
way out and his side is on the way in. 

The regrettable thing is that this is no idle boast. 
It may well be unless we behave in America as Dr. 
Cenant, on pages 16-18, in the current issue of the 
Journal suggests. 

Walter Lippmann says that the way to disprove 
Mr. Khrushchev is for this country to ‘‘recover what 
for the time being it does not have, a sense of great 
purpose and of high destiny.’’ Says Mr. Lippmann, 
“It is shocking, and indeed something in the way of 
a disgrace, that this country, which as so many are 
telling Mr. K. these days is so rich, has not had the 
purpose or the will to keep from falling behind in 
the rocket competition, or had a sufficiently responsi- 
ble sense of the future to provide an adequate school 
system.”’ 


How to Raise an LQ. 


ig a new publication of the National Education As- 
sociation, Learning More About Learning, Dr. 
Arthur W. Combs, a professor at the University of 
Florida, maintains that intelligence actually may be 
increased through education. He contends that intelli- 
gence is a ‘‘function’’ that can be improved by helping 
a person, through education, broaden and deepen his 
perceptions. 

This runs counter to the belief many have held that 
the intellectual capacity a person is born with can be 
changed very little by environment and experience. 
The broadening of perceptual knowledge, says he, 
takes place when the individual finds important per- 
sonal meaning in whatever material is to be learned. 

All of this is good news to teachers as well as to 
those who are afflicted with low I.Q.’s. Possessors of 
low I1.Q.’s unite! You lack nothing to raise your in- 
tellectual level except more education of the right sort. 


Another Straw in the Wind 


W HEN education associations and PTA organiza- 
tions say more funds are needed for public 
education, that hardly constitutes news, but for the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, through its 
Board of Directors, to approve a report which says, 
“Virginia must provide for more money from tax 
sources for the support of education,”’ is real news. 
The report also says, ‘Virginia must recognize that 
the educational level determines the economic status 
in a community.’ For further details, see page 21. 
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“BIG HUN 


HE recruitment of qualified 

teachers is one of the most 
acute problems facing the public 
schools throughout Virginia. In 
many of the counties and cities the 
sources from which the school sys- 
tem usually recruits teachers have 
been depleted. It is reliably esti- 
mated that the need for new teach- 
ers in the Commonwealth for this 
school term is more than three 
times greater than the potential 
supply. 

Virginia needs new teachers in 
order (1) to keep pace with a 
rapidly growing pupil population, 
(2) to provide replacements for 
those who retire or leave the teach- 
ing profession, (3) to reduce the 
over-sized classes, (4) to eliminate 
half-day school sessions, and (5) 
to reduce the number of unqualified 
teachers currently employed. 

A state-wide survey in which 
questionnaires were distributed to 
Virginia public school superintend- 
ents attempted to secure answers to 
three of the basic questions per- 
taining to the problem of teacher 
recruitment. These were: (1) 
What teacher-recruitment proced- 
ures were found to be the most 
productive in locating prospective 
teachers? (2) What were the 
major obstacles which hindered the 
recruitment of teachers by the 
superintendents in Virginia? (3) 
What role did the school boards 
of Virginia play in the recruitment 
of teachers? 

A total of 106 replies was re- 
ceived from 115 Virginia public 
school superintenents; and 103, cr 
89.4 per cent, of these were usable. 

The superintendents were pro- 
vided with a selected list of teacher 
recruitment procedures, and they 
were requested to add other prac- 
tices used to locate applicants. Op- 
posite each recruitment procedure 
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The Superintendent’s Role In Teacher Recruitment 


Teacher Recruitment 


by DR. M. E. ALFORD 


Assistant Superintendent, Norfolk County Schools 


the superintendents, by means of a 
numerical scale, indicated the de- 
gree of success obtained from use 
of the recruitment practices. Each 
practice which was checked as the 
most successful was assigned a score 
of three; usually successful, a score 
of two; seldom successful, a score 
of one; and not successful, a score 
of zero. The total scores assigned 
each recruitment practice is listed 
in Table I. 

Unsolicited personal applica- 
tions proved to be the most success- 
ful recruitment practice in securing 
new teachers by the superintend- 
ents of Virginia. The second and 


third most productive sources were 
the use of unsolicited letters of ap- 
plication and the use of services 
offered by the college-placement 


bureaus. Other leading teacher- re- 
cruitment practices which the 
superintendents identified as pro- 


ductive sources of teacher appli- 


cants were: (1) unsolicited recom- 
mendations by teachers already 
employed; (2) referrals received 


(3) 
patrons of 


from other school systems; 
recommendations by 
school systems. 

The second question dealt with 
the obstacles which hindered the 
recruitment of qualified teachers by 


TABLE I 


Procedures Used by Superintendents to Recruit 


PROCEDURES USED 


Unsolicited personal 
by candidate 
Unsolicited letters of ap lication. 
College visitation ap use of 
placement bureaus 
Unsolicited recommendation by 
staff members oy ed in 
system..... 
Referrals from other school sys- 
ESPEN ene cer Sere 
Patrons of the school. 
Contracts at professions al conven- 
tions and conferences. : 
Advertisement in newspapers 
Personal recruitment by super- 
intendent. . 
Recruiting trips to other school 
ES eee 
Recommended by cadet teac hers. 
Recommended by State Depart- 
ment of Education es 


application 








Most 
Suc 
cessful 


| Usually | Seldom | 





Teachers for Virginia Public Schools 











Not | Weight-| 
Suc- | Sue- Sue- | ed Rank 
cessful | cessful | cessful | Score* 
| — 
29 22 } | 209 l 
23 6 | 196 2 
32 18 10 | 193 3 
: 
3 | 15 6 190 j 
23| 937 20| 107 5 
25 45 21 | 104 6 
| 
17 | 48 25 g4| 7 
§ | 17 76 37 | 8 
| 
0 | 0 0 21 Y 
0 18 70 | 21} 10 
0 | 0 0 | 3} 1 
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*EKach prac tice rated most successful was assigne ed a score of three; usu: illy suc- 
cessful, a score of two; seldom successful, 


of zero. 


a score of one; 


and not successful, a score 
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Virginia superintendents. The fac- 
tor of salaries was listed as the chief 
obstacle by 83 of the 103 superin- 
tendents who responded to this sec- 
tion of the questionnaire. Only 
13.5 per cent of the superintend- 
ents stated that salaries offered be- 
ginning teachers were high enough 
to compete with salaries offered by 
other professions requiring a sim 
ilar amount of college training 
Even a smaller percentage, 11.2 
per cent, believed that the local 
salary schedule would prevent 
qualified teachers from leaving and 
accepting positions with other Vir 
ginia school systems. When asked, 
“Is the salary schedule in your 
school system high enough to pre- 
vent qualified teachers from leaving 
to accept positions outside the 
State?’’, only 4.2 per cent of the 
superintendents gave an affirmative 
answer. In other words, 95.8 per 
cent of the superintendents did not 
believe that their salary schedule 
would compete with out-of-state 
schoo] systems. 

One of the superintendents stated 
that, “The salary schedule is the 
key to the entire problem of teacher 
recruitment. A genuine shortage of 





TABLE Ill 
Recruitment Activities of the School Boards in Virginia 1956-57 


1. Has the significance of teacher recruitment 
been discussed with the school board in the 


last six months?....... 


2. Does the school board provide funds for the 
superintendent, or his representative, to make 
recruitment trips to colleges where prospective 


applicants may be loc ated? 


3. Does the school board provide funds to cover 
the expenses of applicants who desire to visit 
the school divis' on prior to accepting a posi- 


tion in the system? 


evaluating the 
to teacher recruitment? 


4. Does the school board have a definite pl: un for 
personnel policies pertaining | 
| 


qualified teachers does not exist, 
but there is a shortage of college 
graduates willing to work for the 
salaries offered by the school sys- 
tems in the counties of our State.’ 

The second ranking obstacle was 
the negative attitude displayed by 
the teachers currently employed in 
the teaching profession. The third 
and fourth obstacles were the 
limited availablity of the recrea- 
tional, educational, and cultural 
opportunities and the lack of com- 
fortable living conditions accessible 


TABLE II 


Obstacles Which Hindered the Recruitment of Qualified Teachers by the 
si reaencrenanei of wlth Public Schools 








RECRUITMENT OBSTACLES 


Teachers’ salaries are not competitive 
with salaries offered teachers by industry 
Display of negative attitudes by teachers 
toward the profession 
Recreational, educational, and cultural 
opportunities are too limited to attract 
qualified teachers to the community 
Lack of comfortable 
tions for teachers 
Failure of teachers to play an ac tive role in 


r 


the recruitment of prospective applicants 


Lack of adequate school buildings 


living accommoda- | 


Increased demand by the armed forces for | 


' college trained personnel 


Fear by the prospective applicants that it 
will be difficult to discipline the students 

Failure of the radio, newspapers, maga- 
zines, movies, and television to show the 
positive values of teaching 

Lack of adequate teac hing materials 
Salary sc Rolils which ignores merit pay 
increases 

Unnecessary inte rference with the per- 
sonal affairs of teachers 

Failure of society to hold the teac hing 
profession in high esteem 














RANK ASSIGNED BY 
SUPERINTENDENTS Weight- 
ed Rank 
| Scores* 
1 oe lee 4 
83] 9| 2 2 | 259 ] 
19; 2| 2] 1} 190] 2 
Riad | 
i3| 30] 30] 14] 129] 3 
22| 20] 22] 15] 128 
| } 
| | 
16} 31] 16] 14 126 5 
19 | “ai wi 2 2 6 
od 301 21| 161 120 7 
3} 2%] 0] ] U7] 8 
ee | 
11 | 19; 29] 17) 100 9 
6| 16| 31] 19| 81} 10 
12 | i9| 19] 21 | 9 | 11 
4] 15] a7| 2 12 
2 0 0 0 13 

















*Weighted scores obtained by assi 


ing a numerical value of aor for obstacles 


ranked first; three for obstacles ranked second; two for obstacles ranked third; and 


one for obstac les ranked fourth. 
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| 
Per Per 
Yes Cent No Cent 
97 97.0 | 3 30 
9) 91.0 y 90 
Jade 24 23.0 79 77 0 
16 16.3 $2 83.7 
} | 





to teachers in communities in 
which they were employed. Table 
II provides a composite picture of 
all the obstacles identified by the 
superintendents. 


The superintendents’ replies to 
the third question, regarding the 
role of the school board in the re- 
cruitment of teachers, revealed that 
the boards had been extremely 
active in the field of teacher recruit- 
ment. Only three of the respond- 
ents stated that the significance of 
teacher recruitment had not been 
discussed with the school board 
within the previous six months’ 
period. One superintendent asked, 
‘Is there any other problem facing 
the school boards? Our School 
Board and Board of Supervisors 
have worked harmoniously, co-op- 
eratively, and—believe it or not— 
enthusiastically, to secure funds to 
raise teachers’ salaries . Our 
County just doesn’t have the 
wealth to build schools and employ 
additional teachers to care for new 
pupils entering our school system 
each year... . nor can we meet the 
competition of salaries paid to 
teachers by the school divisions of 
northern Virginia. Unless the State 
provides more funds for school 
purposes, about all our School 
Board can do is talk about teacher 
recruitment.” Table III shows 
that 24 school boards provided 
funds to cover expenses of appli- 
cants desiring to visit the school 
system prior to accepting positions 
there. A much greater number of 
the school boards, 91 per cent, re- 
imbursed the superintendent or his 
representative for expenses incurred 
on recruitment trips to colleges in 
search of applicants. 
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Is Teaching a 


Profession, Craft, 


HE title is couched in an inter- 

rogative form, not for any 
polemic purpose, but with the aim 
of promoting certain comparisons, 
The casual thinker is inclined to 
rank any position as a profession 
if the one holding that position has 
undergone special training and if 
the position requires a high degree 
of intellectual acumen. Under such 
a broad definition, then, a me- 
chanic who services any of the var- 
ious and diverse appliances—mo- 
tor vehicles, planes, vessels, diesel 
engines—would readily be in- 
cluded under the category of pro- 
fessional. Yet the accepted under- 
standing of the term limits a far 
more rigid classification. 

The normal dictionary defini- 
tion labels a profession as an oc- 
cupation to which one devotes him- 
self, excluding such activities as 
are involved in commerce, agricul- 
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ture, or mechanics. Most diction- 
aries go further and amplify or 
restrict the definition to involve a 
calling in which one professes to 
have acquired some knowledge to 
be used in instructing, guiding, or 
advising others. The term craft 
generally is limited to an art or 
skill, involving dexterity in a man- 
ual activity. The term job is usu- 
ally understood to apply to an odd 
or occasional piece of work, or— 
more specifically—to any definite 
labor undertaken for a fixed re- 
muneration. 

Even if a workable agreement on 
the definition of terms were pos- 
sible, the question as to scope would 
still exist. 

Obviously no precise line of de- 
marcation may be drawn for the 
inclusion or exclusion of certain 
activities within the role of pro- 
fessions. Yet, inasmuch as the ac- 





or Job? 


tivity of teaching is generally re 
fered to as a profession, it is well 
to re-examine some of the argu 
ments for so including it. 
Tradition itself has a prominent 
part in justifying the use of the 
term in connection with teaching. 
Recorded history almost uniformly 
accords the highest respect for the 
teacher in nearly all fields of learn 
ing. The ancient Greeks were will 
ing to place the names of Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle even above the 
names of outstanding military con 
querors. Three and a half cen 
turies after these superb leaders had 
established their fame in the annals 
of time, One walked the hills and 
plains of Palestine who came to 
be recognized by all, Christian and 
non-Christian, as the Master 
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Teacher. And every generation 
since then has produced men and 
women who, by their devotion to 
the profession of teaching, have 
enriched the vast storehouse of 
knowledge and thinking. 


A second mark of the teacher as 
a professional person has always 
been in the intellectual attainments 
of the individuals within the pro- 
fession. Such attainment does not, 
of course, deny the truth that in- 
tellectual capacity is also an attri- 
bute of those who are engaged in 
the arts and crafts: but it does in- 
sist that one of the qualities con- 
stantly and consistently held in the 
profession of teaching has tradi- 
tionally been the emphasis placed 
upon intellectual attainment on the 
part of its members. 


Professional Growth 


Another outstanding feature of 
teaching as a profession is its altru- 
istic and idealistic devotion to the 
profession. Down through the cor- 
ridors of time, men and women 
have persisted in growing in their 
profession despite ridicule, hard- 
ship, inadequacy of compensation, 
and even persecution. History is 
filled with examples of those who 
were willing to suffer and to die 
because they dared think anew and 
inculcate others with the results 
of their thinking. 


A fourth attribute of the teach- 
ing profession is that elusive and 
almost indescribable desire on the 
part of the master teacher to share 
with the neophyte his experiences 
from years in the calling. The 
teacher of experience is zealous in 
his anxiety to show the novice the 
proper path and to point out the 
possible pitfalls. In this profes- 
sion there exists a comradeship 
which stems primarily from the 
realization that, in all aspects of 
teaching, one deals with youth and 
in so doing is dealing with the fu- 
ture; that in shaping the thinking 
processes of the youth of today, he 
is molding the leaders of tomor- 
row. 

Though other criteria readily 
come to mind, these four are suf- 
ficient for comparison. True, not 
one of the four may be appropri- 
ated solely as the qualification of 
a profession, to the exclusion of 
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ginia. 


Col. Catlin Tyler 


the craft or the job. Tradition? 
Since the emergence of man from 
the dim caves of ignorance, each age 
has produced its outstanding crafts- 
men. Intellectual attainment? 
Every true craftsman seeks to im- 
prove his product by learning more 
about the basic materials with 
which he works—their chemical 
composition, the properties of 
wood, the refining of metal, the 
adapting of various designs to take 
advantage of the qualities of raw 
substances. Devotion to the call- 
ing? The real craftsman is irrevo- 
cably engrossed in his activity and 
is constantly seeking to turn out 
the perfect product: even though 
he may wander from one position 
to the next, he is ever seeking to 
perfect his skill and produce his 
best. Willingness to share skill and 
knowledge? Hardly any profes- 
sional exceeds the true craftsman in 
his willingness to impart to the 
newcomer, to the apprentice, that 
which has been learned over the 
years. 


Still, some factor must exist to 
distinguish a profersion from a 
craft. Some have attempted to es- 
tablish the line of demarcation on 
the fact that the craftsman works 
primarily with his hands to pro- 
duce a thing of practical value, 
a tangible, material object which 
exhibits inherent evidences of man- 
ual dexterity: while the profession- 
al person, dealing with the human 
being, is concerned with man’s 
mind and body—essentially with 
man and his general welfare. In 
respect to four professions—law, 
ministry, medicine, and teaching 
—this contrast is relatively clear- 
cut. It breaks down, however, in 
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consideration of architecture, en- 
gineering, and the broad field of the 
fine arts, including that of the 
painter-artist and the sculptor. 
None will deny that these also are 
professions; yet these professionals 
work with their hands on inani- 
mate objects—materials of brick, 
stone, canvas, and metal—and not 
on human beings. 


As a generalization it may be 
said that any calling desirous of at- 
taining the status of a profession 
requires that those who would be 
members must first master a min- 
imum quantity of knowledge 
which is classified as theoretical. 


Marks of Profession 


Theory and the application of 
theory are marks of a profession. 
Whether or not teaching can be 
regarded as a profession would seem 
to depend in large measure on 
whether the theories concerning ed- 
ucation can actually be put into 
practice. Is it possible, for example, 
to teach the ‘‘whole child,’ the 
gifted, the slow learner, and the 
average in one classroom—even in 
one building? Or is it possible to 
care for the individual differences 
among thirty or forty children in 
one classroom during a school day 
of six hours, five days a week? Or 
how much individual attention 
can one teacher give in a room of 
thirty pupils regardless of the 
method of grouping, be it hertero- 
geneous or homogeneous? Theory 
has much to say about these ques- 
tions. To what extent can theory 
be applied? 


There exists another theory, 
practiced in several professions and 
commonly applied in the world of 
commerce — that the employee 
should be paid according to his 
merits. A great question in the 
teaching profession today lies in 
the doubt as to whether that theory 
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nay be lifted from the factory or 
he office and assigned to the calling 
if teaching. Inasmuch as the 
wublic schools are entirely sup- 
vorted by taxpayers, concerted ef- 
ort has recently been exerted to 
neasure teachers by a rating scale 
hat would satisfy those who pay 
heir salaries. It is obvious that the 
raftsman can be paid on the basis 
of the number of items turned out 
in a fixed number of hours, Can 
he same process be carried over to 
the teacher? The principal trouble 
ies in the imponderable difficulty 
of appraising the finished product 
of a classroom in a fixed number 
of hours, days, or even years. This 
proposal of merit rating has been 
tried, either in its entirety or with 
modifications; but in general, it has 
been concluded that, thus far, no 
devise has been fabricated that 
could measure the training of the 
human mind. Nevertheless, here 
lies a potential field for study and 
experiment; it is by no means in- 
conceivable that eventually some 
means may be devised for measur- 
ing the qualities of good teaching. 

Possession of a body of theory 
and a corps of dedicated intellec- 
tually competent personnel is not 
and can never be sufficient justifica- 
tion for the labelling of teaching 
as a profession. They may be 
among the prerequisites; but there 
must be another which must ever 








accompany them. It is well recog- 
nized that any profession, in order 
to accomplish its fullest mission, 
must have some central recognized 
organization which can and will 
speak for the profession as a body 
—speak with authority that 
springs from and is granted to it 
by its membership. The phrase, 
““some central recognized authori- 
ty,’ by no means limits such or- 
ganizations to one for each profes- 
sion, ‘but implies that, in order to 
speak with authority for the pro- 
fession, it must include among its 
membership a sufficiently large 
number possessing a common ad- 
herence to a set of standards, a code 
of ethics, and a sincere desire to 
improve the profession in its ren- 
dering of service to the public. It 
is quite natural that, when the 
overwhelming majority of any 
profession are members of one as- 
sociation, that association stands 
out in the eyes of laymen as the 
professional organization which 
speaks with the highest authority. 

Any organization may render 
itself exclusive by establishing 
standards which must be met before 
a prospective member is admitted. 
It may be a mere matter of setting 
the initiation fees sufficiently high 
to allow only the wealthy person 
to become a member; such a meth- 
od is employed frequently by town 
and country clubs. Location of 





residence, age, sex, nationality, oc- 
cupation, religion, or any combi- 
nation of these may be used as a 
basis of qualifying membership. 
As a rule, however, such artificial 
restrictions apply only to social or 
service clubs. 

A professional organization sets 
a distinctly different kind of cri- 
teria’ for membership. Usually, a 
prospective member must be en- 
gaged in the same professional call- 
ing as are all other members. He 
must agree to abide by the code of 
ethics maintained by the associa- 
tion, to subscribe to the constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and to pay ini- 
tiation and membership fees. In 
addition, in the case of the purely 
professional organization, there is 
one eligibility rule, not generally 
existing in other organizations, 
that qualifies the prospective mem- 
ber—his intellectual attainment as 
evidenced by an academic degree 
awarded by a recognized college or 
university, or the equivalent of 
such a degree. The equivalent is 
usually specified in detail and con- 
sists ordinarily of a stated number 
of years of active practice in the 
profession. Column 7 of the ac- 
companying chart, PROEESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS IN VIRGINIA, shows 
the eligibility rule as specified in 
the professions listed. 

That the teaching profession is 
deficient in this one aspect is quite 
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Annual | Annual Annual Unifi | or 2 
Local State | National nified Dues | Journal or Percentage of | State Requirement 
| Aeon hom. Assn. or Publication | Members Belonging | Before Practicing 
Thies Duss | Dues Equivalent with Dues | to Prof. Assn. 
Architect | $5.00 $20.00 | $50.00 Yes Yes L. 85%-90% |State Exam.—$25.00 
S. 85%-90% |B.S. degree plus 3 years 
| N. 85%-90% _ |experience before he can 
| be certified. 
Engineer $7.50 | $5.00 $10.00 Yes Yes | L. 25% State Exam.—$25.00 
S. Unknown B.S. degree plus 4 years 
| N. Unknown experience before he can 
he al 4 be certified. 
Lawyer $10.00 $10.00 $16.00 No Yes L. 80% State Exam.—$25.00 
$ 8.00* S. 55% Graduate Approved Law 
| N.45%-50% | School with LL-B. degree 
a, ee bet | plus State Bar Examination 
Doctor $20.00** | $25.00 $25.00 | Yes | Yes L. 95% | State Exam.—$25.00 
S. 95% | Graduate Approved Medical 
N. 95% | School with M.D. degree 
‘ (ee is . | plus State Medical Exam. 
Teacher $1.00 $10.00 $10.00 | No | Yes L. 95% Baccalaureate degree is required 
| S. 90% for Regular Certificate. Special 
| N. 59% | License is issued for one year 
ito those not having Bachelor 
degree. 

















* Every lawyer must pay this $8.00 per year to the State before practicing. 
** Physician does not pay this until 3 years of practice in the community. 


L. Represents Local Association. 
S. Represents State Association. 
N. Represents National Association. 
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clear. All 52 states and territorial 
jurisdictions of the United States 
require a teaching certificate of 
some kind before the applicant may 
teach in public schools. But in 
1957 only 37 states required the 
minimum of a bachelor’s degree for 
beginning teachers in elementary 
schools.* In the same year all states 
except one required the minimum 
of a bachelor’s degree for beginning 
high-school teachers; and four 
states required five years of college 
training. One state sets a minimum 
age limit of 17, while 15 states es- 
tablished no age limit of any kind. 
Conceivably then, a mere high- 
school graduate in certain states 
could become a public school teach- 
er in the elementary grades by ap- 
plying for a teaching certificate at 
his State Board of Education. If 
this was true in 1957, it must be 
true today that there are literally 
thousands of elementary teachers 
in our schools whose sole academic 
qualification, as evidenced by docu- 
ments, is the diploma from high 
school. While this is cited with no 
intention of discrediting such teach- 
ers, it does demonstrate the slow- 
ness with which the teaching pro 
fession has confronted the problem 
of becoming professionally minded 
in the modern and accepted sense of 
the term. 


Raising Standards 

What hope, then, exists for the 
future? Not until the profession 
adopts that one eligibility rule 
which requires a minimum of a 
bachelor’s degree for membership 
can it entertain any great hope of 
raising its standards to that ex- 
pected of a true profession. There 
is encouragement in the fact that 
in recent years three state educa- 
tion associations have set deadlines 
after which no new members will 
be admitted with less than a bach- 
elor’s degree; and several other ed- 
ucation associations are contem- 
plating a like move. 

Some, of course, protest that 
there is nothing magic about a 
bachelor’s degree, that in our public 
school systems many excellent 
teachers have become so only 
through years of experience. No 
‘CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS for 
School Personnel in the United States, 1957, 
National Commission on Teacher Education 


and Professional Standards, National Educa- 
tion Association. 
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doubt this statement holds true in 
certain instances; but in this age 
of the atom and space ventures, 
time is of the very essence. No 
longer can the teacher be permitted 
time to learn in a leisurely hit-or- 
miss fashion what can be given to 
him immediately through educa- 
tional research. The eternal verities, 
as always, continue to be true; but 
much more exists that is also true 
and that is available to the college 
student. Teaching today’s children 
is not the same as was teaching 
children thirty or ten or even five 
years ago. The experience that 
once could be delayed must now 
be acquired before the teacher even 
begins to teach. 

There exists still a more potent 
protest. With our rapidly expand- 
ing population, this is a period of 
enormous demand for teachers. Not 
enough are available to fill the need, 
with or without degrees. Likewise, 


it is a period of demand for law- 
yers, doctors, architects, engineers. 
How logical would it be for a state 
to grant emergency or special li- 
censes to medical students before 
they completed the necessary quali- 
fications for a degree in their pro- 
fession’? Or even if such emergency 
licenses were granted, how many 
parents would permit such physi- 
cians to attend their children even 
for the slightest ailment? Yet how 
many parents today permit their 
children to come under the tutelage 
of unprepared teachers, this at the 
most impressionable periods of 
their youthful lives? 

It is possible, then, that the 
bachelor’s degree does possess some 
degree of magic. For the past twelve 
years aggressive effort has been ap- 
plied to make it so. The National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards has 
been strongly influential in raising 
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the standards of education for 
reachers. In spite of the extreme 
shortage of teachers, in spite of a 
widespread insistence that this is no 
ime to be nicely discriminating 
ibout academic qualifications and 
background, the National Com- 
mission has made almost unbeliev- 
able progress. In the main, this has 
been accomplished by establishing 
criteria which must be met by col- 
lege educational departments in 
order for them to be accredited. One 
immediate and salutary conse- 
quence is that those persons most 
likely to fail to qualify as worthy 
teachers are discovered before the 


end of the freshman year and are 
encouraged to enter other fields. 
Another consequence lies in the fact 
that those who evidence lack of 
adequate qualification never ma- 
triculate initially in a program 
leading to a bachelor’s degree in 
teaching. 

Thus the destiny of the teacher's 
calling lies in the hands of the 
teacher. It becomes a matter of his 
desire as to whether that calling 
will be a true profession or will 
come to be considered a craft. There 
already exists a substantial body of 
theory upon which the profession 
may build in order that its stand- 


ards may be raised toward the ren- 
dering of better service. That body 
of theory is being augmented and 
enriched daily. The teacher is a 
member of a great body, one of the 
professional associations which ex- 
ert so strong and helpful an influ- 
ence on the destiny of the profes- 
sion. It behooves the professional 
teacher to urge those professional 
associations toward even greater 
standards of selectivity, toward 
more stringent requirements for 
membership, thus making certain 
that teaching retains truly and 
properly its designation of profes- 
sion. 
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Dr. Conant, former president of Harvard Uni- 
versity and U. S. ambassador to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, recently reported on The 
American High School Today in a study made 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. He 
is the author of a number of publications on edu- 
cation and freedom. 


R. KHRUSHCHEV, on more than one oc- 

casion, has prophesied that my grandchildren 
and their contemporaries will live under Socialism 
and like it. In fact, he has specifically predicted that 
they “‘will not understand how their grandparents 
did not understand the progressive nature of a Social- 
ist society.” 

Now, like all statements of Communist leaders, 
these words of the Soviet boss need to be examined 
with great care. It is a favorite trick of Communists 
to use words in such a way as to give them a double 
meaning—one for home consumption for the Com- 
munists, the other to beguile the enemy, the Capital- 
ists. 


‘Progressive’ is for most Americans a word with 
favorable overtones: for members of my generation, 
who admired Theodore Roosevelt, the word brings 
back pleasant memories and uplifting political senti- 
ments. Even the word ‘‘Socialism”’ is for many not 
an evil word, though the American electorate has 
repeatedly demonstrated its almost complete aversion 
for political candidates who campaign under this 
banner. 


In fact, the adjective “‘socialistic’’ has been applied 
to so many schemes in the last half century, some of 
which we now take for granted, that a sense of bore- 
dom overtakes many people when an orator once 
again opens up on this theme. Moreover, we are told 
that the Scandinavian countries and even Great Britain 
have gone far down the road of Socialism, and yet 
life in these nations is reputed as being quite similar 
to that in the United States. 

In short, to most American ears the phrase ‘the 
progressive nature of Socialism’ has an innocent 
sound. It is vague and, at the worst, seems to indicate 
change, and change that would appeal to young 
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An Open Letter 


by JAMES B. CONANT 


people—something different and better than the ‘‘old 
hat’’ ideas of their parents and grandparents—par- 
ticularly the grandparents! 


Quite intentionally, I believe, Mr. Khrushchev de- 
scribes the future as he sees it in terms which would 
not frighten most Americans. At the same time, he 
knows that the same set of words have for his party 
members a precise meaning which in no way tre- 
pudiates the direction of his policy in the Soviet 
world. For people who live on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain, the word ‘‘Socialism’’ spoken by a 
Communist means the kind of society now established 
in the Soviet Union. 


I was in Moscow only for ten days fifteen years 
ago and can read no Slavic language. Therefore, | 
cannot report on Russia. I was in Germany, how- 
ever, for four years and in a position to hear a great 
deal about what went on in the Soviet Zone of that 
country. I do understand German and have talked 
with many refugees from the Soviet Zone and read 
a great deal of the official pronouncements and ex- 
planations of the Communist Party in Eastern 
Germany (actually it is called the Socialist Unity 
Party). 


Therefore, I draw on this experience when I 
picture what Khrushchev has in mind when he speaks 
to fellow Communists about the “‘progressive nature 
of a Socialist society.’’ And the fact that a struggle 
still goes on in the eastern part of Germany to con- 
vert the inhabitants to the Soviet view makes a study 
of “Socialism” on the Russian model particularly re- 
vealing. 

Certainly the speeches and writings of the leaders 
of the Party within the Soviet Zone prove how much 
the situation in the Soviet Union itself is taken as a 
model and what the proponents consider the essential 
elements in this model. 


I do not doubt Mr. Khrushchev hopes that his 
use of words will bring to mind utopian pictures. 
Khrushchev’s predecessors, Lenin and Stalin, how- 
ever, have made it perfectly clear by their writings 
and their deeds that the change to ‘‘Socialism,’’ as 
they use the word, can only be brought about by a 
revolution. 


Furthermore, the Soviets cling to the writings of 
Marx and Lenin and to a declaration of the most im- 
portant article of faith in the Communist Creed— 


This stirring message appeared in the July 5, 1959, issue 
of PARADE and is reprinted with the permission of this 
publication. 
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to America’s Grandchildren 


Answers Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s boast 
that our grandchildren will be Communists 


namely, that history is on their side. In other words, 
they feel the triumph of their principles is inevitable. 
| submit that Mr. Khrushchev’s prophecy directed 
to my grandchildren is only another rendering of 
this same article of faith. 


Do I believe it? Certainly not. 


Since I regard the whole set of ideas associated with 
Marx and Lenin as vulnerable to attack by rational 
arguments, I am not impressed by predictions which 
are made on the alleged scientific basis of these ideas. 
Nor am I moved by appeals to the ‘‘progressive 
nature’ of a totalitarian state. What is implied is 
concern for the underprivileged and underfed, better 
conditions for everyone, every generation. 


Now in Russia it is possible to realize this for the 
present, since the previous level of subsistence was so 
low and the degree of industrialization so small. Each 
five-year plan can be proclaimed as a step forward. 
But this argument does not hold in Germany, which 
was highly industrialized and had a high standard 
of living and of culture before the Russian revolution 
had started. 

Leaving aside all the human suffering involved in 
the liquidation of the old order (which the dwellers 
in the Kremlin can now regard as ancient history 
for Russia) and assuming my grandchildren would 
survive a corresponding liquidation in the United 
States, I cannot see what would be ‘‘progressive”’ 
about a United States of the year 2000 patterned 
on the Soviet model. 


Nor, as a matter of fact, do I believe the present 
Soviet model will be regarded as an ideal by any 
large group of people when the next century is 
ushered in. So I am not as much inclined to warn 
my grandchildren against Socialism as I am to warn 
them against Soviet-dominated imperialism which, 
if unchecked, will lead either to a devastating global 
war or to a long period of internal strife and im- 
proverishment in the United States. 

With these thoughts in mind, I write the following 
open letter to American children now in school who 
will be middle-aged when this century has passed. 


To the grandchildren of my generation of Ameri- 
cans; to the boys and girls in American schools 
in 1959: 


Each of you has an opportunity which relatively 
few had in any country a century ago. You can 
remain in school full time until you are at least 16 
(indeed, in most states, you must). 
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With few exceptions, all of you can complete a 
high school course. Those of you who have the 
ability and the desire can pursue your studies in a 
college or university in many localities with relatively 
small expense. Something like half your time in the 
junior and senior high school years is devoted to 
what I am going to call general education for free 
men. 


The other half can be considered as pertaining to 
your work as a productive member of our free 
society—advanced algebra and physics, for example, 
for the future doctor or engineer, tool and die work 
for the future skilled mechanic. 


Developing specialized skills, either manual or 
mental, is a long process and, for many, should start 
in high school and may go on through the post- 
graduate years of a university. (I think, for example, 
of that combination of skills which a surgeon must 
possess. ) 

The nation needs to have many with highly de- 
veloped special skills; our complex, industrialized 
society demands an increasing number of such people. 


But it is not about your specialized education | 
wish to write, but about your general education. Un- 
like your Russian contemporaries, you live in an open 
society of free men; you will be encouraged in 
school to discuss all manner of subjects and to ex- 
press your OWN opinions. 

You will not be indoctrinated, but rather urged to 
examine a variety of political doctrines. Make the 
most of the opportunities thus provided with the 
objective of understanding the American traditions. 


Develop an interest in local public affairs, in 
political parties, in candidates for local, state and 
national office. 


Read widely in history and be concerned with cur- 
rent affairs as well. 


Argue with your schoolmates on a rational basis 
and be ready to examine critically all simple-sounding 
propositions that are claimed to be self-evident. 


Demand the evidence for dogmatic statements 
which, if true, would be of importance. Above all, 
develop an insight into human nature so that you 
can detect the fraudulent expert and the bluffer. The 
future of the United States will depend to a large 
extent on the people you and your fellow voters 
send to the State Capital and to Congress. 

Do not let any proponents of the irrational con- 
vince you that there are no rational political argu- 
ments, no principles worth defending, that the 
political framework of a nation is of little or no 
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consequence, and that our Bill of Rights and our 
judicial machinery are matters of small importance. 

On the contrary, after you have examined the 
doctrines carefully on which our political and eco- 
nomic life is based, be ready to defend them strongly 
before all comers, not being ashamed of the idealism 
they have generated in the past. 

The public schools you attend are a product of 
noble American aspirations and exemplify our ad- 
herence to the twin ideals of equality of opportunity 
and equality of status of all forms of honest labor. 

A long protracted struggle between two cultural 
patterns seems to be ahead. But democracy as we 
uaderstand the word in the United States will, I 
believe, win almost every round—provided, of course, 
that we have sufficient intelligence and foresight to 
recognize the true nature of the struggle. 

This nation, having arrived at a stage in history 
where the words “foreign policy’ take on new 
meaning, must traverse that narrow knife-edge which 
divides supineness from belligerency. 

Patience and yet more patience, strength and wis- 
dom to handle strength—all these we shall need in 
abundant measure. 

No one can deny that the people of the United 
States in the last century and a half have made a 
lasting and highly significant contribution to the 
development of civilization. But our task is nowhere 
near completion. 

We have been the medium for carrying forward 
certain ideals and aspirations. To a considerable de- 





gree it is in our hands today to decide how much 
greater shall be our contribution. Who could ask for 
more than to be given an opportunity to live in a 
time when such possibilities lie ahead? 


The stream of history is fed by many rivulets and 
springs; until the river disappears, each source can 
claim its share of credit for the mounting power. 
But it has been given to some people, at certain times, 
to open a mighty sluiceway. 


The waters they have liberated soon lose their 
identity, but the sudden swirl of the new currents 
has become legendary with the course of time. So 
it was with the Greeks more than 20 centuries ago; 
so it is with the democratic nations of the world to- 
day, and above all with this republic of free men. 


Our unique contribution is not in abstract thought 
nor in art nor poetry. It is rather in a demonstration 
that a certain type of society long dreamed of by 
idealists can be closely approached in reality—a free 
society in which the hopes and aspirations of a large 
fraction of the members find enduring satisfaction 
through outlets once reserved for only a small minori- 
ty of mankind, 


Bringing us closer to this reality should be the aim 
of all citizens in the United States, for if this can 
be done, we need have little worry about the out- 
come of our struggle with the Soviet Union. 


To prepare yourselves for such an effort on behalf 
of your fellow Americans should be the goal of all 
of you who are in school in the United States today. 


Student VEA Convention Meets in Roanoke 
November 13-14 


Hotel Roanoke is the scene of the 








fourth Student VEA Convention, 
where FTA and SEA representatives 
will gather on November 13-14 to 
consider the theme, ““Today’s Challenge 
for Tomorrow’s Teachers.” Partici- 
pants will include members of Future 
Teachers of America clubs from high 
schools across the State and from the 
colleges will come members of Student 
Education Association chapters, all in- 
terested in the teaching profession. 


The convention upens at 2:30 P.M. 
on Friday with a business session. Reg- 
istration precedes this from noon until 
2:00 P.M., with the nominating com- 
mittee meeting at 10:00 A.M. and a 
noon luncheon meeting for the execu- 
tive committee. Presiding at the after- 
noon business session will be Margaret 
Fitton, Student VEA president, who 
attends the College of William and 
Mary. VEA President Robert W. Al- 
len will welcome the students, with 
Beverly Sawyer, SVEA vice-president 
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from Cradock High School FTA, giv- 
ing the response. Candidates for elec- 
tion will be presented at this session. 

Dr. Andrew D. Holt, president of 
the University of Tennessee and a past 
NEA president, will speak at the ban- 
quet scheduled for Friday evening at 
§:30. Dr. Alex Rorer, chairman of the 
VEA Professional Standards and 
Teacher Education Committee, will 
bring greetings. 

Teacher Certification will be ex- 
plained by Fred O. Wygal of the State 
Department of Education to the SEA 
group on Friday night. This group 
will also discuss “Job Opportunities in 
Education in Virginia.” At the same 
time, the FTA groups plan swap-shop 
circles. A talent show will be pre- 
sented by the host FTA clubs of Roa- 
noke at 10:00 P.M., followed by a 
social hour. 


Saturday morning discussion groups, 
beginning at 9:00, will cover “VEA 
Research” for the SEA group, while 


the FTA’s will discuss “Removing the 
Financial Barrier in Going to College”, 
with emphasis on scholarship resources. 

Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA execu- 
tive secretary, will address a general 
session at 10:45 A.M. on “The Shape 
of Tomorrow’s Education”. 

Miss Martha Anthony, VEA presi- 
dent-elect, will install the new officers 
at the closing luncheon session at noon 
on Saturday. Voting for these officers 
is scheduled for 8:00-9:00 that morn- 
ing, Serving on the Elections Commit- 
tee are Suzanne Cale, chairman, as- 
sisted by Cora Fitzgerald, sponsor, and 
Pat Garvin, Gail Woodard, and Elaine 
Hazleton. 

Miss Katherine Hoyle, VEA director 
of Field Service, is State consultant for 
the FTA group, and Virginia E. Lewis, 
director of Professional Services, serves 
as State consultant for the SEA chap- 
ters. Sponsors, as well as student offi- 
cers and members, will attend the Stu- 
dent VEA Convention at Roanoke, 
planned for the “future teacher.” 
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interaction is sound, and that the 
error has been in the application of 
the theory. One basic error seems 





AVE you been to a meeting 

lately? If you have you are 
conforming to the accepted pattern 
of recent years. For the past decade, 
the theme song of educational 
leadership has been “the more we 
get together the happier we will 
be.’’ Whenever any problem arises, 
it has become routine to call a meet- 
ing of all the people involved. This 
tendency toward more and bigger 
meetings has not been limited to 
educational circles. Business, labor, 
government, and other groups have 
been affected by the renaissance of 
group dynamics. The interest in 
group procedures by school per- 
sonnel has not been unique, al- 
though our enthusiasm has, per- 
haps, exceeded other groups. 


When renewed interest in group 
dynamics appeared, the movement 
had great promise as a method of 
disseminating information and se- 
curing new ideas. The movement 
enjoyed some success at the outset, 
due perhaps to the novelty of the 
procedures used. Most of us would 
conclude that, except for initial 
success, the movement has not 
lived up to its original promise. 
Why has it failed? Has failure of 
group dynamics been due to un- 
sound theory or ineffective appli- 
cation? 

The theory upon which group 
dynamics is based maintains that a 
group is something more than a 
collection of individuals. It as- 
sumes that collective action is su- 
perior to individual activity. Is this 
true? Consider a winning football 
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The More We Get Together 


team in action on a Saturday after- 
noon in October or a group of 
ladies at a Monday morning cloth- 
ing sale in January. Both of these 
groups are dynamic. The difference 
between a winning and losing foot- 
ball team cannot be explained in 
terms of weight, size, or action of 
individual team members. The 
winning team differs from a losing 
team by the extent to which it 
moves as a dynamic collective force. 
Nor can the action of the perfectly 
civilized ladies at the clothing sale 
be explained in terms of their in- 
dividual personalities. Mob psy- 
chology at work among members 
of the group produces new and 
more aggressive action. 

The winning football team rep- 
resents a dynamic group in action 
with a definite purpose. The ladies 
at a January sale are equally dy- 
namic but lack a group purpose. In 
this situation, the purpose is an in- 
dividual one and the result is chaos. 
From a comparison of these two 
groups it would appear that in 
order to achieve constructive group 
action it is essential to have a com- 
mon objective. 

Since some groups are dynamic 
it seems that the theory of group 


to be the assumption by group 
leaders that group discussion and 


group interaction are synonymous. 
Discussion is one way that groups 
interact, but there are many other 
ways. In many instances too much 
reliance has been placed on oral 
communication and insufficient at- 
tention has been given to non- 
verbal communication among 
members of a group. Let us take 
another look at the winning foot- 
ball team. The group of eleven 
men appear to move as a single 
unit. There is a feeling of empathy 
in the group that results from com- 
munication other than the signals 
barked in the huddle. When we 
have identified the means of com- 
munication among members of suc- 
cessful athletic teams we will know 
a great deal more about group in- 
teraction than we know now. In 
contacts between individuals non - 
verbal communication is very im- 
portant. Frequently a pat on the 
back conveys a greater message than 
any number of spoken words. 


In educational meetings it is 
usually not feasible to eliminate 
discussion completely. Group inter- 
action can be increased, however, 
by removing the pressure to discuss 
through provision of supplement- 
ary activities. 


As a member of the VEA Board of Directors and president of 
District H, Dr. James W. Tyler has a long experience in attending 


meetings. His article on how to make meetings more meaningful is 
timely with the largest state-wide professional meeting scheduled for 
this month, the VEA Convention, October 28-30, in Richmond. 


Dr. Tyler is principal of the Kenmore Junior High School, Arling- 


ton, where he has served since the school opened in 1955. Active in 


many civic and professional organizations, he holds BA, MA, and 
Ed.D. degrees from George Peabody College for Teachers. 
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An example of a constructive di- 
versionary activity occurred recent- 
ly on the last day of an in-service 
program for teachers. A staff of 
elementary school teachers had 
spent three days participating in a 
system wide in-service program 
using the group discussion tech- 
nique which consisted of groups of 
twenty meeting in a classroom 
with a leader, a consultant, and a 
recorder. During these three days 
conversation had been spasmodic, 
forced, and uninteresting. When 
one elementary school staff met in 
its own building on the final day 
of in-service to evaluate the work- 
shop a remarkable thing happened. 

Plans had been made for each 
member of the staff to construct a 
piece of instructional material. The 
group met in the cafeteria. Tables 
were provided and three or four 
teachers worked at each table build- 
ing counting frames, feltograms, 
easels, or some other teaching aid. 
While this work was in progress 
conversation flowed freely. Teach- 
ers talked excitedly about subjects 
they had discussed without en- 
thusiasm during the preceding 
workshop. Since there was no pres- 
sure to talk, everyone did it. 


Suggestions for Improving 
Meetings: 


A suggestion for the improve- 
ment of meetings and conferences is 
to plan some interesting diversion- 
ary activity to eliminate the awk- 
wardness felt by a group faced 
with the necessity of discussion. 
There are many ways to relieve 
pressure and make a group feel 
comfortable. Suggested activities 
include: eating, drinking, knit- 
ting, sewing, shoveling, desk sand- 
ing, textbook mending, driving, 
horseshoe pitching, and paper grad- 
ing. Once the value of diversionary 
activities is recognized, innumer- 
able ideas will be forthcoming. 

It is imperative that any group 
have a common purpose and that 
all members of the group under- 
stand the objective and attach per- 
sonal importance to achieving it. 
Good planning will insure that the 
purpose of a meeting is announced 
prior to the meeting and reiterated 
when the group convenes. 

Persons planning educational 
meetings and conferences will do 
well to exercise discretion in the 
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application of techniques to aid 
discussion such as buzz sessions, 
circle groups, and brainstorming. 
Such devices are useful until the 
novelty wears off, but all such gim- 
micks are subject to overuse. The 
leader is wise who varies the tech- 
niques he employes and _ searches 
constantly for new means of stim- 
ulating discussion. 

Time should be allowed for 
non-verbal means of communica- 
tion. Frequently, the most awk- 
ward period of a discussion group 
is the beginning. Allowing the 
group to socialize a bit before call- 
ing the group to order is helpful. 
After discussion is opened, the wise 
group leader will not insist on un- 
broken continued discussion, but 
will realize that silence often assists 
in developing group empathy. 

A final and by far the most im- 
portant suggestion for improving 
meetings is to have fewer meetings 





with fewer people involved. This 
will result in saving a great deal of 
time that can be used more effec- 
tively for individual tasks. When 
we speak of the value of meetings 
we often forget the cost of the time 
of the participants. It is more eco- 
nomical to have a teachers meeting 
than a meeting of any other pro- 
fessional group, but even at teach- 
ers salaries the sum involved is 
substantial when a large group as- 
sembles. 

Concomitant benefits of a reduc- 
tion in the number of meetings are 
increasing development of creative 
individual skills and talents, and 
whetting the appetite for future 


- meetings. The deadening routine 


of attending so many meetings 
dampens the enthusiasm of the 
participant for any particular meet- 
ing. The reaction should be 
changed from ‘“‘Here we go again”’ 
to ‘‘Gee, it’s been a long time.” 


John Hay Fellows Program Returns 


to Virginia for 1960-61 


Virginia is one of 17 states and the District of Columbia selected to 
participate in the program for 1960-61 


Public secondary school teachers of 
Virginia are invited to apply for John 
Hay Fellowships for a year of study 
in the humanities at one of six uni- 
versities: California, Chicago, Colum- 
bia, Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale. 
Stipends are equivalent to the teacher’s 
salary for the year of fellowship, and 
tuition and round-trip transportation 
are paid. Approximately 80 Fellow- 
ships will be awarded for 1960-61. 

The John Hay Fellows Program is 
designed to help outstanding teachers 
broaden their intellectual horizons 
through study and reflection. Fellows 
return with greater resources for help- 
ing their school systems to carry out 
imaginative and creative programs for 
both teachers and students. 

To be eligible for candidacy, a man 
or woman must (1) hold a minimum 
of a bachelor’s degree from an ac- 
credited college or university; (2) 
have at least five years of high school 
teaching experience, the most recent 
two of which shall have been in the 
present employing system; (3) be not 
over fifty years of age at the time ap- 
plication is made; (4) be a permanent 
instructor whose major responsibility 
is classroom teaching at the high school 
level; (5) be employed in a school or 


school system which is not only aca- 
demically sound but which has also 
shown its interest in effective use of 
unusually good teachers; (6) be nom- 
inated by the employing superintend- 
ent of schools or other authorized 
nominating official. 

Although subjects such as foreign 
languages, literature, history, music, 
and the fine arts are usually considered 
the humanities, nominations of teach- 
ers in other areas—especially the social 
and natural sciences—will be accepted. 


The John Hay Fellows Program was 
established in 1952 by the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation of New York 
City. In the spring of 1958, a two- 
year grant from the Ford Foundation 
not only increased the number of 
grants substantially but also made pos- 
sible a new feature of the Program, 
that of summer institutes in the hu- 
manities for high school teachers and 
administrators. 


For information and application 
blanks for 1960-61 Fellowships, write 
to Dr. Charles R. Keller, Director, 
John Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, New 
York. Applications close on December 
1, 1959. 
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VIRGINIA CHAMBER’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. Seated, left to right: W. L. Rochester, Culpeper; Dr. 
C. J. Salisbury, Charlottesville; Dr. E. D. Crittenden, Hopewell; Dr. G. Tyler Miller, Harrisonburg; Chairman S. C. Lam- 
pert, Norfolk; Thomas L. Lanier, Newport News; Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Farmville; Dr. Robert F. Williams, Rich- 
mond. Standing, |. to r.: M. Watkins Rhodes, Richmond; Dr. R. O. Nelson, Newport News; C. J. Schollenberger, Danville; 
J. G. Blount, Jr., Richmond; Dr. R. Blackwell Smith, Jr., Richmond; John D. Capron, Lynchburg; Dr. Huston St. Clair, 
Tazewell; Thomas C. Boushall, Richmond; R. M. Drysdale, Jr., Richmond. Not present for photo: Roscoe $. Adams, 
Charlottesville; $. S. Flythe, Martinsville; Richard D. Hofheimer, Norfolk; Don L. Jordan, Roanoke; Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, 
Millboro Springs; Henry E. McWane, Lynchburg; Giles H. Miller, Jr., Culpeper; Dr. J. Earl Moreland, Ashland; William 
N. Neff, Abingdon; Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, Richmond; Dr. L. T. Rader, Waynesboro; J. C. Theiler, Big Island; H. W. 








Tulloch, Waynesboro. 


MORE SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS 


RECOMMENDED BY VIRGINIA 
STATE CHAMBER’S COMMITTEE 


ON EDUCATION 


Needs for the Improvement of Vir- 
ginia Education is an informative 
brochure issued by the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce, summarizing 
the findings and recommendations of 
its Committee on Education. 

The report is based upon a three- 
year study of social and economic fac- 
tors affecting public education in Vir- 
ginia. Purposes of the committee’s 
survey, according to the report, were: 
(1) to study certain factors relating 
to public education on the elementary, 
secondary, and higher education levels 
in Virginia; (2) to assess the impact 
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of those factors on the status of edu- 
cation; and (3) to make recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of educa- 
tion in the Commonwealth. 


To collect the data needed to satisfy 
the purposes of the survey, the com- 
mittee sought the answers to five major 
questions. These questions were: (1) 
What is the relationship between edu- 
cational and economic levels in the 
school divisions of Virginia? (2) How 
is education financed in Virginia and 
how much does it cost? (3) How does 
Virginia compare with other states in 


the education that it furnishes for its 
citizens? (4) What portion of the load 
of education in Virginia is borne by 
private schools? (5) What will be the 
demands made on education in Vir- 
ginia to the year 1970? 

This brochure is reproduced in co- 
operation with the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce, giving the 
important findings and recommenda- 
tions of the study made by its Com- 
mittee on Education of which Dr. 
Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive 


Secretary, is a member. 
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Important Findings from the 


Virginia State Chamber of 


Commerce Study: 


NEEDS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 


OF VIRGINIA EDUCATION 


August, 1959 


Eighty-two per cent of 
the men in the United 
States 25 years of age 
or over who have yearly 
incomes of $10,900 or 
more have had schooling 
beyond Grade 8. 
Seventy-seven per cent 
of the men in the United 
States 25 years of age 
or over who have yearly 
incomes less than $500 
per year have not gone 
beyond the elementary 
school (Grade 8.) 
Fifty-four per cent of 
the persons in Virginia 
25 years of age or over 
have not gone beyond the 
elementary school. For 
the United States, the 
comparable per cent is 
48. 


- Forty-six per cent of 


persons in Virginia 25 
years of age or over have 
gone beyond elementary 
school. For the United 
States, the correspond- 
ing per cent is 52. 

The per capita income of 
$1,222 in Virginia for 
1950 gave her a rank of 
34th among the 48 
states; while in 1957 
the per capita income in 
Virginia was $1660 and 
the rank in the nation 
was 35th. 

In 1950, Virginia ranked 
39 among the states in 
years of school com- 
pleted (8.5) by persons 
25 years of age or over. 
In 1957-528, 59% of the 
cost of public elemen- 
tary and secondary 
schools in Virginia was 
borne by localities, 
31% by the state, and 
10% by the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

Expenditures for sup- 
port of public schools 
by the localities have 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


increased 400% during 
the last 20 years, yet, 
real estate has re- 
mained the primary 
source of tax revenue 
with which to meet these 
increased costs. 

In 1957-58, Virginia 
spent $221,935,000 for 
public elementary and 
secondary schools. 
$39,797,000 of this 
represented the cost 
of inflation since 
1947-49, 

Between 1951 and i957, 
the college enrollment 
in Virginia increased 
26.2%. Between 1959 and 
1970, the college en- 
rollments in Virginia 
are estimated conserva- 
tively to increase from 
33,900 to 53,000, or 
60.6%. 

In 1953-54, 38.7% of 
the cost of maintenance 
and operation in the 
public institutions of 
higher learning in Vir- 
ginia came from the 
state's general fund. 
For the same year, the 
comparable figure for 
the United States was 
58.2%, and for the 
southeastern states, 
the figure was 60.8%. 
In 1958-59, the average 
salary for instruction- 
al personnel (princi- 
pals, supervisors, and 
teachers) in 36 other 
states was higher than 
in Virginia, e.g. In 
Maryland, a neighboring 
state, the average sal- 
ary for teachers was 
$1490 higher than in 
Virginia. 

In 1957-52, 26 per cent 
of all public school 
teachers in the state 
did not hold a college 
degree. 

In 1956-57 the current 
expenditures for public 
schools from state and 
local sources in Vir- 
ginia was 2.3% of income 
payments made to Vir- 
ginians. Using this 
measure of comparison, 
Virginia made less ef- 
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fort to support public 
schools than any of the 
other southeastern 
states and ranked 39th 
in the United States. 


15. Virginia has consist- 
ently fallen farther 
below the national av- 
erage in the expenditure 
per pupil in average 
daily attendance. In 
1956-57, Virginia spent 
$210 per child in aver- 
age daily attendance 
and ranked 39th in the 
nation. In 1957-58, 
Virginia spent $245 per 
child in average daily 
attendance and ranked 
4lst. 


16. Although Virginia has 
been building new pub- 
lic school classrooms 
at the rate of about 
1200 a year since 1954, 
she will need to build 
about 1300 classrooms a 
year until 1970. 


17. In 1955-56, the private 
elementary and second-= 
ary schools in Virginia 
provided for 5.0 per 
cent of the children of 
school age. Elsewhere 
in the South this per- 
centage was 5.7, and in 
the nation was 13.1 per 
cent. 


18. In 1955-56, private in- 
stitutions of higher 
education accounted for 
14,952 or 38.98 per cent 
of the college grade 
Students enrolled in 
the state. 


19. In 1956, the average 
salary of workers in 
labor and industry in 
Virginia was $3,586, 
while the average salary 
of Virginia school 
teachers was $3,473. 
During the same year the 
average income for all 
male college graduates 
in the United States 
just starting their 
careers was $5,100. 

20. Public school enroll- 

ments in Virginia have 

increased from 607,900 

in 1949-50 to 801,000 

for 1957-58; an average 
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increase of about 
24,300 pupils annually. 
At this rate approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 pupils 
will be eligible for en- 
rollment in 1970. 

21. In 1958-59, the average 


salary: For full pro- 
fessors in public lib- 
eral arts college inthe 
United States was 
$8,950. In Virginia for 
the same year, the uni- 
form faculty scale for 
all public liberal arts 
institutions of higher 
learning began at 
$6,500 and went to 
$8,000. For lower ranks 
the differentials are 
comparable. 

22. In 1957-58, 8.5% of Vir- 
ginia teachers were 
teaching on substandard 
certificates. 

23. There is considerable 
range between school 
divisions within Vir- 
ginia in regard to their 
ability and effort to 
Support education, the 
Salaries paid to teach- 
ers, and many other fac- 
tors. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I 


Virginia must recognize 
that the educational level 
determines the economic 
Status in a community. 


II 

Virginia must provide for 
more money from tax sources 
for the support of educa- 
tion. This should include 
broadening of the tax base, 
and providing additional 
sources of revenue for the 
support of public elementa- 
ry and high schools. 


III 


The State's share in the 
support of public institu- 
tions of higher learning in 
Virginia should be in- 
creased to or above the 
levels in neighboring 
states, so as to ensure that 
Virginia institutions at- 
tain as higl, or preferably, 
higher standards. 





IV 

A better environment for in- 
dustrial growth needs to be 
provided in Virginia. This 
can be accomplished only by 
offering educational pro- 
grams in our schools which 
provide for the needs and 
capabilities of all of our 
citizens. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
1959-60 


Chairman 


S. C. LAMPERT 
Executive Vice President, 
Farmers, Inc., Norfolk 


ROSCOE S. ADAMS, Anderson Bros. Book 
Store, Inc., Charlottesville 

THOMAS C. BOUSHALL, Chairman of the 
Board, The Bank of Virginia, Rich- 
mond 

JOHN D. CAPRON, President, Glamorgan 
Pipe & Foundry Company, Lynchburg 

Dr. E. D. CRITTENDEN, Consultant, 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical 
Corporation, Hopewell 

R. M. DRYSDALE, JR., Vice President, 
Recony Corporation, Richmond 

S. S. FLYTHE, President, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Martinsville and Henry 
County, Martinsville 

RICHARD D. HOFHEIMER, Vice President, 
Hofheimer’s Inc., Norfolk 

DON L. JORDAN, President, Johnson- 
Carper Furniture Co., Inc., Roanoke 

Dr. DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Chairman 
State Council of Higher Education, 
Millboro Springs 

THOMAS L. LANIER, Treasurer, Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Newport News 

Dr. FRANCIS G. LANGFORD, JR., Presi- 
dent, Longwood College, Farmville 

HENRY E. MCWANE, President, Lynch- 
burg Foundry Company, Lynchburg 

Dr. G. TYLER MILLER, President, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg 

GILES H. MILLER, JR., President, The 
Culpeper National Bank, Culpeper 

Dr. J. EARL MORELAND, President, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Ashland 

WILLIAM N. NEFF, General Manager, 
The Vance Company, Inc., Abingdon 

R. O. NELSON, Superintendent, Newport 
News Public Schools, Newport News 

Dr. DAVIS Y. PASCHALL, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, State Board of 
Education, Richmond 

Dr. L. T. RADER, General Manager, 
Specialty Control Department, General 
Electric Company, Waynesboro 

W. L. ROCHESTER, Rochester Ropes, Inc., 
Culpeper 

Dr. HUSTON ST. CLAIR, President, Jewell 
Ridge Coal Corporation, Tazewell 

C. J. SCHOLLENBERGER, Director of 
Training, Dan River Mills, Inc., Dan- 
ville 

DR. R. BLACKWELL SMITH, JR., Presi- 
dent, Medical College of Virginia, Rich- 
mond 

J. C. THEILER, Mill Manager, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Big Island 

H. W. TULLOCH, Manager, Employee and 
Community Relations, Specialty Con- 
trol Department, General Electric Com- 
pany, Waynesboro 

Dr. ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, Executive 
Secretary, Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, Richmond 
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CONVENTION INFORMATION 


Virginia Education Association 


RICHMOND—OCTOBER 28, 29, 30, 1959 


OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS 








Hotel John Marshall, Fifth and Franklin Streets 
Richmond. 


All general sessions of the convention will be held 
at the Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets, 
but the official headquarters with registration and ex- 
hibits will be at the Hotel John Marshall. 


Hotel John Marshall, Virginia Room. 

All persons attending the annual meeting should 
register and receive the official program, badge, and 
other important information. 


The Registration Desk will be open from 8:00 
A.M. to 9:00 P.M. on Wednesday, October 28, and 
Thursday, October 29; and from 8:00 A.M. to 
5:00 P.M. on Friday, October 30. 


DELEGATES 





es 
Sy 


* 
Ne 


4 


Those elected to represent local education associations 
on the basis of one delegate for each twenty-five active 
members or major fraction thereof. 
Additional delegates, provided by the revised Constitu- 
tion, entitle each association to elect— 

1. One member of the local school board 

2. Superintendent of Schools 

3. Presidents of each college having a local asso- 

ciation 
4. Presidents of each local association, ex-officio 


Member of VEA Board of Directors, if member 
of local association. 


All delegates must be elected by local associations. 


CREDENTIALS 
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Delegates whose certificates of election have been for- 
warded to the VEA Headquarters will be given an 
official delegate badge by which they will be identified. 
Delegates will also be given a complimentary ticket to 
the Delegate Assembly dinners which will be held in 
the Hotel John Marshall at 6:00 P.M. on Wednes- 
day, October 28, for delegates from Districts A, C 
D, F, G, J; on Thursday, October 29, for delegates 
from Districts E, H, I, M. P, and on Friday, October 
30, for delegates from Districts B, K, L, N, O. Thurs- 
day and Friday dinners are scheduled for 5:30 P.M. 

Any change in the list of delegates submitted shall 
be made only upon written request therefor signed by 
the president or secretary of the local association and 
received by the Credentials Committee. . 

Delegates so certified to the annual meeting shall 
thereafter continue to be delegates of the respective 
local association at all special meetings of the Associa- 
tion until the next annual meeting. 




















VOTING 


Each delegate shall have one vote, provided, that if 
neither the delegate nor his alternate, if any, is able to 
vote in person at a meeting of the Association, a 
written proxy may be given by the delegate to some 
other person authorizing such person to vote at the 
meeting. 


Voting at all meetings shall be viva voce, provided, 
if a roll call is demanded by one-fourth of the delegates 
present, the executive secretary shall call the roll of 
delegates to secure a complete and accurate record of 
the votes cast. 


All members of the Association, whether delegates 
or not, shall be entitled to a voice on the floor. 


QUORUM 


Delegates having in the aggregate a majority of the 
number of votes entitled to be cast in person or by 
proxy at the meeting of the Association shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


SEATING ARRANGEMENTS 


During business sessions of the Association, delegates 
shall occupy seats reserved for them on the first floor 
of the Mosque Auditorium. Placards will indicate the 
section reserved for each of the sixteen districts of the 
Virginia Education Association. The constitution 
requires that delegates shall occupy seats reserved for 
them. All delegates are requested to be in their seats be- 
fore the hour set for the meeting and remain through 
the business sessions, if possible. Delegates are expected 
to be in attendance at all sessions, 


DINNER FOR DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Limited space makes it necessary to have the Delegate 
Dinner in three sections in the Hotel John Marshall 
Roof Garden as follows: 

Wednesday, October 28, 6:00 P.M.—Delegates 
from Districts A, C, D, F, G, J. 

Thursday, October 29, 5:30 P.M.—Delegates from 
Districts E, H, I, M, P. 

Friday, October 30, 5:30 P.M.—Delegates from 
Districts B, K, L, N, O. Identical programs for the 
dinners will be given. 

Those who find it impossible to attend on the 
evening scheduled for their District may exchange 
tickets with other delegates. 


HOUSING 


The hotels of Richmond, together with the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce and the Virginia Education 
Association, operate an independent housing bureau 
for the VEA Convention. 

All requests for reservations should be addressed to 
the Housing Bureau for the VEA Convention, 116 
South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia—Atten- 
tion of Mrs. Lee J. Hasbrouck. 

Please make reservations immediately. A conven- 
ient form for requesting accommodations, together 
with hotel rates, is found on page 39 of the Septem- 
ber issue, Virginia Journal of Education. 


IMPORTANT—All mempership dues should be paid or written 
authorization for payments made and delegates reported to the 
VEA Headquarters, before October 15. 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


Monday, October 26 





9:00 A.M. 
4:30 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


Board of Directors, Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Headquarters, 116 South Third Street 
Supervisors, Executive Board, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Lee Room 

Supervisors, Executive Board, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Lee Room 


Tuesday, October 27 





9:00 A.M. 


Board of Directors, Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Headquarters, 116 South Third Street 
Coffee Hour, Supervisors, Hotel John Marshall 
Washington-Byrd Rooms 

Virginia Bookmen’s Association, Hotel John 
Marshall, Lee Room 

Supervisors, General Meeting, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Jackson Room 

Supervisors, General Meeting, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Jackson Room 

Superintendents, (VASA), General Meeting, 
Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


Wednesday, October 28 





9:30 A.M. 


9:00- 
1:30 A.M. 
2:30- 
:00 P.M. 
1:00 P.M. 


2:30 P.M. 


:00- 
:00 P.M. 
:00 P.M. 


a > 


6:00 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


Superintendents (VASA), Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Roof Garden 

Supervisors, General Meeting, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Jackson Room 

Supervisors, Luncheon, Hotel John Marshall 
Jackson Room 
Superintendents (VASA), 
John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Elementary School Principals, Advisory Board. 
Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Visiting Teachers, Executive Board, Hotel John 
Marshall, Lee Room 

Secondary School Principals, Board of Direc- 
tors, Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe Room 
District Meetings (Executive Sessions) 

District A—-VEA Headquarters, Executive Secre 


Luncheon, Hotel 


tary’s Office 
District B—Hotel John Marshall, Washington 
Room 
District C—Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 
District D—Hotel Richmond, Capitol Room 
District E—Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
District F—Hotel Richmond, Mansion Room 
District G—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 
District H—Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 
District I—VEA Headquarters, Large Lobby 
District J—VEA Headquarters) Membership 


Record Room 
District K—VEPCO Auditorium, 
Street, between 7th and 8th Sts. 
District L—-VEA Headquarters, Auditorium 
District M—Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 
Board Room, 616 East Franklin St. 
District N—Hotel Jefferson, Randolph Room 
District O—Second Baptist Church, 13 West 
Franklin St. 
District P—Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 
Delegate Dinner for Districts A, C, D, F, G, J, 
Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION OF DELEGATE 
ASSEMBLY, Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and 
Main Streets 


Franklin 


Thursday, October 29 





7:30 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 
11:00 A.M. 


—Breakfast, George Peabody College Alumni, 
Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe Room 
Breakfast, Phi Delta Kappa, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Washington Room 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION OF DELE- 
GATE ASSEMBLY, Mosque Auditorium, Laurel 
and Main Streets 

Secondary School Principals, General Meeting, 
Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 

Visiting Teachers, Business Meeting, Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden 
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:30 A.M. 


:00- 
:30 P.M. 


:30 P.M. 


:00- 


:00 P.M. 


:30- 
:30 P.M. 
:00 P.M. 


:00- 
:00 P.M. 
:30 P.M. 


Elementary School Principals, General Meeting, 
Woman's Club Auditorium, 211 East Franklin 
Street 

Luncheon, Visiting Teachers, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon, Junior High School Principals, Hote! 
John Marshall, Lee Room 

Virginia Vocational Association, Resolution 
Committee, Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe 
Room 


Virginia College Choral Clinic Rehearsal, 
Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 
Teacher Education, Business Meeting, Hotel 


John Marshall, Byrd Room 

Secondary School Principals, General Meeting, 
Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 
Classroom Teachers, Board of Directors 
John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Elementary School Principals, Business Session, 
Woman's Club Auditorium, 211 East Franklin 
Street 

Guidance, Business Meeting, Hotel John Marshall, 
Washington Room 

Open House, Virginia Education Association, 
116 South Third Street 

Virginia Vocational Association, Executive 
Committee, Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe 
Room 

Virginia College Choral Clinic Rhearsals— 
Sectional Rehearsals, Hotel Jefferson, Flemish 
Monticello, and Randolph Rooms 

Reception, Miller & Rhoads Tea Room 
Delegate Dinner for Districts E, H, I, M, P, 
Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Dinner, Elementary School Principals, Hote! 
John Marshall, Jackson Room 

Classical Section, Executive Committee, 
John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Music Department, Board of Control, Hotel 
Jefferson, Monticello Room 
Virginia College Choral Clinic 
Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION OF DELEGATE 
ASSEMBLY, Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and 
Main Streets 


Hotel 


Hotel 


Rehearsal, 


Friday, October 30 





N 


ooo™m 


:30 A.M. 


:30- 
:00 A.M. 
:00- 
:00 A.M. 


:00 A.M. 


:00- 
:00 Noon 


:00- 
:00 Noon 


:00- 
:00 Noon 


NEA Breakfast, 
Garden 

Breakfast, University of Virginia Alumni, Hote! 
John Marshall, Jackson Room 

Coffee Hour, Delta Kappa Gamma, Wright's 
Town House, Crystal Room, 513 East Grace 
Street 

Secondary Science Section, Jour, leaving from 
Hotel John Marshall 

Art Department, Valentine Museum, 1015 East 
Clay Street 

Classroom Teachers, Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden 

Special Education Department, Group Meet 
ings, John Marshall High School, 8th and Mar 
shall Streets 

1. The Gifted—Room 104 

2. Mentally Retarded, Educable—Room 108 

3. Mentally Retarded, Trainable—Room 109 
4. Blind and Partially Sighted—Room 114 

5. Homebound and Hospital Classes—Room 115 
6 


Hotel John Marshall, Roof 


Orthopedically Handicapped—Room 116 

Emotionally Disturbed—Room 203 
. Speech and Hearing—Room 204 
Business Education Section, General Meeting, 
YWCA Auditorium, 6 North Fifth Street 
Guidance Section, Coffee Hour and General 
Meeting, Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Health and Physical Education, George Wythe 
School Building, 8th and Marshall Streets 
1. Elementary School Section—Cafeteria 
2. Secondary School Section—Gymnasium 
School Librarians, Registration, Business 
Program, Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 
Madison College Alumni, Coffee Hour, Hotel 
John Marshall, Monroe Room 


and 


Rehearsal, 


Virginia College Choral Clinic 
Second Baptist Church Assembly Hall 
Social Studies Section, Registration and General 
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:45- 
:00 
:00 


:00- 
745 
:30- 
:00 
:00- 
:00 
:00- 
:00 
:30- 
:30 
:30- 
730 
:30- 
:30 


:30 


A.M. 
A.M. 


<= 


P.M. 


Noon 


Noon 


Noon 


A.M. 


Noon 


A.M. 
A.M. 


Z 


oon 
Noon 
Noon 


A.M. 


Noon 


Noon 


Noon 


P.M. 


Noon 
Noon 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 


P.M. 


Meeting, Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 
Industrial Arts Section and Trade and In- 
dustry, Joint Meeting, Hotel John Marshall, 
George Wythe Room 

Music Department, Elementary Section, Hotel 
Jefferson, Washington Room 


~ Student Cooperative Association, SCA State 


Advisory Committee, Hotel Raleigh, Hunt Room 

Secondary Mathematics Section, General Meet- 

ing, Woman's Club Auditorium, 211 East Frank- 

lin Street 

Educational Secretaries Section, Executive 

Board and Business Meeting, Hotel John Marshall, 

Lee Room 

Classical Section, Business Meeting, Hotel Rich- 

mond, Richmond Room 

Distributive Education Section, General Meet- 

ing, Southern States Cooperative Auditorium, 7th 

and Main Streets 

Elementary Language Arts Section, General 

Meeting, Miller & Rhoads, Old Dominion Room, 

7th Floor 

Elementary Mathematics Section, General Meet- 

ing, Federal Reserve Bank Auditorium, 8th and 

Franklin Streets 

English Section, Group Meetings, John Marshall 

High School, 8th and Marshall Streets 

1. Publishing a Magazine in High School— 

Room 205 

Annuals—Room 206 

Dramatic-—Room 210 

Journalism or the Newspaper—Room 209 

. Speech Arts—Room 211 

Home Economics Section, VEPCO Auditorium, 

Franklin Street, between 7th and 8th Streets 

School Nurses Section, Business Meeting, Willow 

Oaks Country Club, 6201 Forest Hill Avenue 

Music Department, Virginia Band and Orchestra 

Directors Assn., Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 

Music Department, College Section, Hotel Jeffer- 

son, Monticello Room 

Music Department, Vocal Section, Hotel Jeffer- 

son, Flemish Room 

Special Education Department, Pane! Discus- 

ston, John Marshall High School Auditorium, 8th 

and Marshall Streets 

Aviation Education, General Meeting, 

himer’s Auditorium, 5th Floor 

Health and Physical Education, George Wythe 

School Building, 8th and Marshall Streets 

1. Safety and Driver Education Section—Cafe- 
teria 

2. College Health Section—Room 113 

Diversified Occupations Coordinators, Hotel 

John Marshall, Washington Room 

Trade and Industrial Section, General Mceting, 

Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 

Music Department, Piano Section, Hotel Jeffer- 

son, Washington Room 

Virginia Industrial Arts Association, General 

Meeting, Southern Bank and Trust Co., Audi- 

torium, 2nd and Grace Streets 

Special Education Department, Business Meet- 

ing, John Marshall High School Auditorium 

Luncheon, Geography Section, YWCA Tea 

Room, 6 North 5th Street 

Health and Physical Education, Student Section, 

George Wythe School Building, Gymnasium 

Luncheon, Social Studies Section, Business 

Meeting, Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 

Luncheon, Student Cooperative Association, 

Hotel Raleigh, Hunt Room 

Teaching Materials Section, Business Meeting, 

Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 

Luncheon, Art Department, Valentine Museum, 

1015 East Clay Street 

Luncheon, English Section, Executive 

Hotel Richmond, Mansion Room 

Joint Luncheon, Special Education Department 

and Guidance Section, Hotel Richmond, Winter 

Garden 

Luncheon, Secondary Science Section, Hotel 

John Marshall, Jackson Room 

Luncheon, Aviation Education, 

Richmond Room 

Luncheon, University of Richmond Alumni, 

Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe Room 








Vib Wh 


Thal- 


Board, 


Thalhimers, 


12:30- 
3:30 P.M. 
1 :00- 
4:00 P.M. 


1:00 P.M. 


1:00- 
3:00 P.M. 
1:00- 
2:30 P.M. 
2:30- 
3:30 P.M. 


1 :30- 
2:30 P.M. 


1:30- 
5:00 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 
5:00 P.M. 
2:30- 
4:00 P.M. 
2:40- 
4:00 P.M. 


3 :00- 
5:00 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


10:30 P.M. 





Luncheon, Virginia Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, Wright's Town House, 
Crystal Room, 513 East Grace Street 

Luncheon, School Nurses Section, Willow Oaks 
Country Club, 6201 Forest Hill Avenue 
Luncheon, Virginia Vocational Association, 
Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Student Cooperative Association, SCA State 
Convention Planning Committee, Hotel Raleigh, 
Hunt Room 

Dessert-Coffee, Radford College Alumnae, Hotel 
John Marshall, Lee Room 

Luncheon, Randolph-Macon College Alumni, 
Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Luncheon, Classical Section, Hotel Richmond, 
Richmond Room 

Luncheon, Educational Secretaries Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room 


Luncheon, Duke University Alumni, Hotel 
Raleigh, Sir Walter Room 
Luncheon, School Librarians Section, Hotel 


Jefferson, Ballroom 
Music Department, General Meeting, Hotel Jef- 
ferson, Empire Room 
Guidance Section, Group Meetings 
1. The High School Program—Hotel Richmond, 
Winter Garden 
2. Elementary Education (Grades 4, 5, 6)— 
Southern Bank & Trust Co. Auditorium, 2nd 
and Grace Streets 
3. Primary Education (Grades 2 and 3)— 
VEPCO Auditorium, Franklin Street, between 
7th and 8th Streets 
Health and Physical Education Section, Busi- 
ness Meeting, George Wythe School Building, 8th 
and Marshall Streets—Room 113 
Virginia College Choral Clinic 
Mosque Auditorium 
Art Department, Miller & Rhoads, Old Dominion 
Room, 7th Floor 
Elementary Science Section, General Meeting, 
Thalhimers Auditorium, 5th Floor 
English Section, General Meeting, 
Club, 211 East Franklin Street 
Retired Teachers Section, General Meeting, 
Second Baptist Church Education Building, Blue 
Room, 13 West Franklin Street 
College of William and Mary, Coffee Hour, 
Headquarters Room, Hotel John Marshall 
Music Department, Virginia Band and Orchestra 
Directors Assn., Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 
Health and Physical Education, George Wythe 
School Building, 8th and Marshall Streets 
Men's Athletic Section—Room 113 
DGWS Section—Gymnasium 
Coffee Hour, Bridgewater College Alumni, Hotel 
John Marshall, Lee Room 
Tea, Longwood College Alumnae, Hotel John 
Marshall, George Wythe Room 
Social Hour, Lynchburg College Alumni, Hotel 
John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Open House, Virginia Education Association, 
116 South Third Street 
Tea, School Librarians Section, 
Book Store, Fifth and Grace Streets 
Delegate Dinner for Districts B; K, L, N, O, 
Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


Researsal, 


Woman's 


Cokesbury 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION OF DELE- 
GATE ASSEMBLY, Mosque Auditorium, Laurel 
and Main Streets 

President’s Reception, Hotel 
Roof Garden 


John Marshall, 


Saturday, October 31 





9:30 A.M. 
10:30 A.M. 
1:00 P.M. 


1:30 P.M. 


Alpha Delta Kappa, Executive Board, Hotel 
John Marshall, Lee Room 

Modern Foreign Language Section, Business 
Meeting, VEA Headquarters, Auditorium 
Luncheon, Alpha Delta Kappa, Wright's Town 
House, Crystal Room, 513 East Grace Street 
Luncheon, Modern Foreign Language Section, 
Nick’s House of Steaks, 1808 Staples Mill Road 
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ALTAVISTA HIGH SCHOOL CONCERT BAND will perform in the 
Mosque auditorium at the Thursday evening session of the VEA Convention. 
Patrick J. Fitzgerald, director of Music at Altavista High School, will be con- 
ducting. For the past four years the band has been consistently rated a I division 
in VMEA district festivals. While essentially a class-room activity, the band 
prepares two formal concerts and participates in other informal events annually. 
The band membership numbers 70 in a total school enrollment of 385. In addition 
to the band, about one-third of the school enrollment participate in choral groups 
as an extra-curricular activity. Frank P. Cline is principal of Altavista High 


School. 


Convention Music 





Music is always a high spot in the 
convention, and the Virginia Music 
Educators Association through Alton 
Howell have arranged some musical 
gems to be sprinkled through this 75th 
convention. 

Organ music will be played by Paul 
Saunier on the great console at the 
Mosque, beginning at 7:30 each eve- 
ning—Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day. 

Honoring the VEA president, Dr. 
Robert W. Allen, the mixed chorus 
from the school of which he is princi- 
pal, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Portsmouth, will perform at the open- 
ing Mosque session Wednesday night 
at 8:00 o’clock. John B. Ackley will 
be conducting the Woodrow Wilson 
High School Mixed Chorus. 

Altavista High School Band, Camp- 
bell County, will give a concert on 
Thursday at 8:00 P.M. in the Mosque, 
with Patrick Fitzgerald conducting. 

The Virginia All College Choral 
Clinic will present another finished 
performance at the final general session 
on Friday night at the Mosque, sched- 
uled for 8:00 o’clock. George Krueger 
of Indiana University is the guest con- 
ductor. 

For the memorial service on Thurs- 
day morning, Mrs. Phyllis Palin, con- 
tralto soloist and teacher at Chandler 
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Junior High School, Richmond, will 


render a selection, accomapnied by 
Charles P. Cooke, Jr., of Binford 
Junior High School, Richmond. 
Music for the three Delegate Din- 
ners on Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 


American Education Week 


November 8-14 


Following the general theme, ‘‘Praise 
and Appraise Your Schools,” the AEW 
planning committee suggests that these 
daily topics may be used: 

Sunday, November 8—The Child: 
What Does Education Mean to 
Him? 

Monday, November 9—T he Parents: 
How Can They Work for Better 
Schools? 

Tuesday, November 10—The Teach- 
er: What is a Teacher? 

Wednesday, November 11 (Veterans 
Day)—The People Next Door: 
Who are They? 

Thursday, November 12—The 
Schoolboard Member: What are 
His Responsibilities? 

Friday, November 13—The Adult 
Citizens: How Can the Schools 
Serve Them? 


Saturday, November 14—The 
Voter: How Does He Make De- 
cisions on Education? 


day will be given by the Frank Wendt 
String Trio. 

Jack Kaminsky’s Orchestra is play- 
ing for the President’s Reception, at 
the close of the convention on Friday 
evening at the Hotel John Marshall 
Roof Garden. 








LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS—Here chairmen of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements check convention details. Clockwise, they are Col. Martin S. 
Ryan, responsible for Mosque auditorium; Mrs Coralease B. Jennings, president 
of the League of Richmond Teachers, who named local committee chairmen; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carver, chairman of Hostesses; Mrs. Frances Wimer, NEA Break- 
fast; T. Preston Turner, VEA liaison; Joe A. Locke, general chairman; Mrs. 
Eleanor Farley, Flowers; Mrs. William Smith, Delegate Dinners; Thelma Taurman, 
representing Laura Taliferro, VEA Open House; and Col. Catlin Tyler, Presi- 
dent’s Reception. Miss Margaret Bottom, chairman of Miller & Rhoads Tea, and 
William Smith, co-chairman of Delegate Dinners, along with Miss Taliferro, were 
not present for the picture. These chairmen will be aided by some 200 teachers 
in the Richmond area in carrying out convention arrangements. 
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“Purposes Into Practices” 


is the theme of the 


75th Convention 


of the 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Emphasis throughout the 75th con- 
vention will be on putting “Purposes 


, 


into Practices.” Its many facets dur- 
ing this “diamond convention” will be 
covered during the general sessions, as 
well as in the 62 programs of depart- 
ments, sections, and related groups. 
Speakers for the general sessions at the 


Mosque are given below. 


Dr. Robert W. Allen will spark 
the opening general session at the 
Mosque on Wednesday night with his 
presidential message. 


Dr. Robert F. Williams reports 
on practices of the Virginia Education 
Association following the president’s 
address. Dr. Williams is VEA execu- 


tive secretary. 


Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State 
superintendent of public instruction, 
will bring greetings at the Thursday 
evening session 





Dr. Robert W. Allen 
President 
Virginia Education Association 
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Stuart T. Saunders, president of 
the Norfolk and Western Railway 
Company, Roanoke, is the featured 
speaker for the Thursday evening gen- 
eral session. His subject is “Public 
Education—Foundation for Progress.” 

Mr. Saunders progressive rise with 
the N & W Railway began in 1939 
when he became assistant general 
solicitor, moving to assistant general 
counsel in 1947 and advancing to gen- 
eral counsel in 1951. He was promoted 
to vice-president and general counsel 
in 1954, becoming executive vice- 
president in 1956. Mr. Saunders has 
been president of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway Company since April 
1, 1958. 

Concerned with education, Mr. 
Saunders is president of the Board of 
Trustees of Roanoke College, member 
of the Board of Trustees of Hollins 
College, and chairman of the Trustees 
of Virginia Foundation for Independ- 
ent Colleges. He has also been presi- 
dent of the Old Dominion Industrial 
Exposition, Inc. 





Dr. Robert F. Williams 
Executive Secretary 
Virginia Education Association 








Stuart Saunders 
Speaker 
Thursday Evening—Mosque 


Mr. Saunders was president of the 
Virginia State Bar in 1951 and he has 
headed the Roanoke Chamber of Com- 
merce, as well as the Roanoke City- 
County Public Forum. Active in many 
civic affairs, he is a past president of 
the Roanoke Rotary Club and the 
United Fund of Roanoke Valley, Inc. 
He is also a former State delegate and 
member of the House of Delegates of 
the American Bar Association. 


Born in McDowell, West Virginia, 
Mr. Saunders earned his AB degree at 
Roanoke College in 1930, graduating 
from Harvard Law School with an 
LL.B, in 1934. He also has LL.D. de- 
grees from Hampden-Sydney College 
and Washington and Lee University. 
Before coming with the N & W Rail- 
way, Mr. Saunders practiced law in 
Washington, D. C. 





Dr. Davis Y. Paschall 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 
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Dr. Andrew D. Holt 
Speaker 


Friday evening—Mosque Auditorium 


Dr. Andrew D. Holt will bring 
one of his sparkling messages at the 
closing session on Friday night. He 
will discuss “How to Be a Cobalt 
Bomb.” Dr. Holt is president of The 
University of Tennessee and a past 
president of the National Education 
Association. 


Andy Holt, as he is familiarly 
known, has served in virtually every 
capacity of the educational profession. 
Successively, he has been an elementary 
teacher, high school teacher and coach, 
demonstration school principal, college 
professor at Memphis State College, 
high school supervisor, executive sec- 
retary of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, administrative assistant to 
the president of The University of 
Tennessee, then vice-president of the 
University before his elevation to the 
presidency on July 1, 1959. 


Dr. Holt joined The University of 
Tennessee faculty in 1950, where he 
established t evelopment Council 
to solicit gifts and grants to the Uni- 
versity. 

In addition to the NEA presidency, 
Dr. Holt has been chairman of the 
U.S Delegation to the World Organ- 
ization of the Teaching Profession at 
Berne, Switzerland, in 1949, and was 
a delegate to that organization’s meet- 
ing in Ottawa, Canada, in 1950. He 
has served on the Council of Advisers 
of the U. $. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Education Advisory Council of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and was a delegate to the Mid- 
century White House Conference on 
Education and Youth in 1950. He has 
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also served on the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Southern States Work Con- 
ference on School Administrative 
Problems, and is a member of the 
Finance Committee of the Southern 
Regional Education Board. 

Active in many civic, fraternal, and 
religious organizations, Dr. Holt is a 
native of West Tennessee, having com- 
pleted his public school education in 
his home town of Milan. He earned his 
Bachelor’s degree at Emory University 
in Atlanta, and received both his Mas- 
ter’s and Doctor’s degrees at Columbia 
University, New York. Union Univer- 
sity at Jackson, Tennessee, awarded 
him an honorary Doctor of Laws de- 
gree in recognition of his service to 
education. 





BILLBOARDS SHOW EDUCATION PAYS. With “Back to School” em- 
phasis, some 100 outdoor billboard posters appearing throughout the State 
graphically show that education pays—pointing up that the lifetime earnings of 
men with no schooling average $58,000, while the high school graduate’s earnings 
jump to $165,000, with the college graduate expanding to an average income of 
$258,000. This message on attractive four-color posters is a public relations effort 
to make Virginians more education conscious. 

The second in a series of outdoor posters sponsored by the Virginia Education 
Association, the first series posted last spring emphasized that “Our Future Goes 


to School Today.” 


Outdoor advertising companies have again donated the 100 spaces for the 
current posters as a public service, with the VEA covering only the cost of art 
work and printing of the poster panels. 

In appreciation of their cooperation in this public relations project, do write 
the outdoor advertising agency in your section for making possible this generous 


space for the VEA poster panels. 


General Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc. 
1000 Petersburg Pike 

Richmond, Virginia 

Virginia Outdoor Advertising Co. 

P. O. Box 699 

Lynchburg, Virginia 


Peterson Advertising Company 
Third and Henry Streets 
Petersburg, Virginia 


Presentations 


Awards will be presented at the 
Thursday evening session. For the 
second consecutive year, School Bell 
awards will be made to the daily paper 
and the weekly paper doing the best 
job of reporting school news during 
the year in Virginia. 

The Distinguished Service Award 
will also be presented for the fifteenth 
time to the outstanding school board 
member in the State. 


At the Friday night session, service 
keys will be presented to retiring mem- 
bers of the VEA Board of Directors, 
and a certificate of recognition will be 
given the immediate past president of 
the Virginia Education Association. 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
P. O. Box 2530 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Jackson Poster Advertising System 
204 - 6th Street, N.W. 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Donnelly Advertising Corp. of Va. 
P. O. Box 6056—Milan Station 
Norfolk, Virginia 

















FROM THE THREE CORNERS 
of the State 

educators will gather in 
Richmond, October 28-30, 
for the 75th convention 
of the Virginia 
Education 
Associa- 


tion 


Wednesday, October 28 





4:00-5:30 P.M.—District Meetings 


(Presidents of Local Associations and all official delegates— 
Executive sessions) 


District A—VEA Headquarters, Executive Secretary’s Of- 
fice—Joseph L. Francis, President, presiding 

District B—Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room— 
Glady H. Yates, President, presiding 

District C—Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room—FE sie Stos- 
sel, President, presiding 

District D—Hotel Richmond, Capitol Room—W. H. Sea- 
well, President, presiding 

District E—Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room—Jackson E. 
Reasor, President, presiding 

District F—Hotel Richmond, Mansion Room—William N. 
Lee, President, presiding 

District G—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room—Mrs. 
Margaret Grabill Jones, President, presiding 

District H—Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room—Dr. James W. 
Tyler, President, presiding 

District I—VEA Headquarters, Large Lobby—James O. 
Morehead, President, presiding 

District J—VEA Headquarters, Membership Record Room 
—W. L. Kirby, Jr., President, presiding 

District K—VEPCO Auditorium, Franklin Street, between 
7th and 8th Sts.—Lewis N. Dalton, President, 
presiding 

District L—VEA Headquarters, Auditorium—El|mer Tarrell, 
President, presiding 

District M—Richmond Chamber of Commerce, Board 
Room, 616 East Franklin Street—Emma Galli- 
more, President, presiding 

District N—Hotel Jefferson, Randolph Room—Mrs. Eliza 
F. Cochran, President, presiding 

District O—Second Baptist Church Education Building, 7 
West Franklin Street—Paul W. Collins, Presi- 
dent, presiding 

District P—Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room—H. M. 
Painter, President, presiding 


THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Wednesday, October 28 











6:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


DELEGATE DINNER for Districts A, C, D, F, G, J 

Presiding—Dr. Robert W. Allen, President, Virginia Education 
Association 

Invocation—Mrs. Margaret Grabill Jones, President, District G, 
Woodstock 

Welcome by the Honorable A. Scott Anderson, Mayor City of 
Richmond 

Introduction of Distinguished Guests 

Dinner Music—The Frank Wendt String Trio 


30 
















Open eda 


VEA Acad quarters 
Building 
6 South Dhicd Street 
Dhursday and =Aiday 
afternoon 
October 29 and 30 
1959 
theee to five o clock 











OPENING SESSION 


7:30 P.M.—Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets 
Organ Music, Paul Saunier 


8:00 P.M. 

Music—Woodrow Wilson High School Choir, Portsmouth— 
John B. Ackley, Conductor 

Presiding—Dr. Robert W. Allen, President, Virginia Education 
Association 

Invocation—Mrs. Coralease B. Jennings, President, League of 
Richmond Teachers 

President's Message—Dr. Robert W. Allen, Portsmouth 

Report—Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, Virginia 
Education Association 

Adoption of Rules for Parliamentary Procedure 
Parliamentarian—Mrs. Mary Jo Brady, Portsmouth 

Minutes of 1958 Delegate Assembly 

Confirmation of President, President-Elect, Vice-Presidents, and 
Treasurer 

Committee on Trustees Report—Joseph E. Healy, Richmond 

Educational Policies Commission—Dr, Henry I. Willett, Chair- 
man, Richmond 

Legislative Committee—Charles W. Smith, Chairman, Hopewell- 
Prince George County 

Retirement Committee—E. Armstrong Smith, Chairman, Cum- 
berland-Prince Edward Counties 


THURSDAY, October 29—Meetings of Departments 
(Detailed programs on pages 31-37) 





SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 29 





9:00 A.M.—Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets 


Presiding—Dr. Robert W. Allen, President, Virginia Education 
Association 
Memorial Service—Mrs. Emily N. Spong, Chairman, Necrology 
Committee, Portsmouth 
Presentation of Committee Recommendations: 
Citizenship Committee—Elizabeth Moseley, Chairman, Camp- 
bell County 
Insurance Committee—Nelson Taylor, Chairman, Hanover 
County 
Instruction Committee—Dr. M. E. Alford, Chairman, Norfolk 
County 
Journal Committee—Mrs. Grace Harrell, Chairman, Princess 
Anne County 
Local Associations Committee—George Swartz, Chairman, 
Augusta County 
Personnel Policies Committee—Richard Neal, Chairman, 
Arlington County 
Professional Standards Committee—Dr. Alex Rorer, Chair- 
man, University of Virginia 
Public Relations Committee—Mrs. Winogene Mauck, Chair- 
man, Harrisonburg 
Salary Committee—Sam Ray, Chairman, Norfolk 
School Savings Committee—Dr. Edward Alvey, Chairman 
Mary Washington College 
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Welfare Committee—H. H. Walker, Chairman, Charlottesville 
Adoption of Program of Action for 1959-60 
Report of Treasurer—W. W. Robinson, Shenandoah County 
Presentation of Budget—W. W. Robinson 
Resolutions Committee—E. B. Stanley, Chairman, Washington 
County 


3:00-5:00 P.M.—Open House, VEA Headquarters, 116 
South Third Street 


1:00 P.M.—Reception, Miller & Rhoads Tea Room 
For all those attending Convention 
Given by Miller and Rhoads, with the assistance of the League 
of Richmond Teachers 


5:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

DELEGATE DINNER for Districts E, H, I, M, P 

Program identical with that given for Wednesday dinner, except 
as noted 

Invocation—Dr. James W. Tyler, President, District H, Arling- 
ton 

Welcome by the Honorable Robert J. Heberle, Richmond City 
Council 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 29 





7:30 P.M.—Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets 
Organ Music, Paul Saunier 


8:00 P.M. 

Music—Altavista High School Band, Altavista, Patrick Fitz- 
gerald, Conductor 

Presiding—Dr. Robert W. Allen, President, Virginia Education 
Association 

Platform Guests—VEA Board of Directors and Past Presidents 

Invocation—James C. Harwood, Jr., John Marshall High 
School, Richmond 

Presentations— 
School Bell Award 
Distinguished Service Award to School Board Member 

Greetings—Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State Superintcndent of Public 
Instruction 

Address—PUBLIC EDUCATION—-FOUNDATION FOR PROGRESS 
—Stuart T. Saunders, President, Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way Company, Roanoke 


FRIDAY, October 30—Meetings of Departments and Sections 
(Detailed programs on pages 31-42) 


Friday, October 30 





3:00-5:00 P.M.—Open House, VEA Headquarters, 116 
South Third Street 


5:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


DELEGATE DINNER for Districts B, K, L, N, O 

Program identical with that given for Wednesday and Thursday 
dinners, except as noted 

Invocation—Georgiana Woodhouse, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Portsmouth 

Welcome by the Honorable Claude W. Woodward, Richmond 

City Council 






R. A. Yoder 
President 
Art Department 
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Dorothy Herron 
President 
Classroom Teachers 


FINAL GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 30 





7:30 P.M.—Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets 
Organ Music, Paul Saunier 


8:00 P.M. 

Music—Virginia All College Choral Clinic—George Krueger, 
Indiana University, Guest Conductor 

Presiding—Dr. Robert W. Allen, President, Virginia Education 
Association 

Platform Guests—Presidents of Departments and Sections 

Invocation—Dr. George Modlin, President, University of Rich- 
mond 

Report of Credentials Committee—William Brock, Chairman, 
Richmond 

Address—How TO BE A COBALT BOMB—Dr. Andrew D. Holt, 
President, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Presentations— 
Service Awards to Retiring VEA Board Members and Staff 
Service Award to Past President 
Appreciation to Retiring President 

Adjournment 


10:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


President's Reception 
Music by Jack Kaminsky’s Orchestra 








Department Meetings 


ART DEPARTMENT 
Friday, October 30 





President—R. A. Yoder, Art Director, Waynesboro 

Vice-President—Dr. Richard G. Wiggin, Supervisor of Art, 
Arlington 

Secretary—Dr. Crystal Theodore, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg 

Treasurer—Virginia Mitchell, Newport News Public Schools, 
Newport News 


9:00-12:00 Noon—Valentine Museum, 1015 East Clay 
Street 
Coffee and Greetings 
Biennial Exhibition of Art Work of Students, Richmond Public 
Schools 
Discussion—‘‘Proposed Workshop to be Conducted by VEA 
Art Department’ and ‘Shall We Publish a Magazine?’’ 
Art Workshop 
Paper Sculpture—Grace Farrar, Art Helping Teacher, Arling- 
ton 
Modeling Media—Jeanne Gilman, Art Teacher, Arlington 
Stitchery—Jane Pitkin, Art Helping Teacher, Arlington 
Teaching Painting to Junior High Students—Harold Symes, 
Art Teacher, Arlington 


12:30 P. M.—Valentine Museum, 1015 East Clay Street 
Luncheon—Honoring Chairmen of Art Sections of all State 
Districts 


T. Marcus Gillespie Mrs. Lothaine B. Price 


President President : 
Secondary School Special Education 
Principals Department Department 
























Maps of United States, Canada, South America and World Available 


Adding A New Dimension To Understanding... 

















Aero True Relief Maps 


The new three-dimensional maps by Aero show 
clearly the relief features of our world, thus 
adding a new dimension to the understanding 
of our earth for students of all ages. With Aero 


maps you can see and feel the difference! 


Other new teaching tools available from Mason: 
Dictionary stands; Doubleday & Co. books; 
Farquhar transparent globes; Webster and 
Thorndike-Barnhart dictionaries; World Pub- 
lishing Co, books and dictionaries; and other 


valuable class room materials. 


Always First with the Newest! 


Visit Our Exhibit at the VEA Convention—Marshall Room Booths 14-15 


MASON DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Municipal Airport 





Roanoke, Virginia 
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2:00 P.M.—Old Dominion Room, Miller & Rhoads, 7th 
Floor, 6th and Grace Streets 
‘The Practice of Creative Art Teaching’’—Grades 1-12 
Elementary Level—Biki Dabrowska, Art Helping Teacher, 
Arlington 
Grades 7-9—Doris Weeks, Art Teacher, Arlington 
Grades 10-12—Roy Anderson, Art Teacher, Arlington 
On display October 26-30 will be the new Virginia Public 
Schools Art Exhibit collected by Mrs. Ora Lee Pitts, Henrico 
County Schools, and fabricated by Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Thursday, October 29 





2:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Board of Directors 


Friday, October 30 





9:30 to 12:00 Noon—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Presiding—Dorothy Herron, President, Norfolk 

Program Chairman—Mary Helen Caldwell, Blacksburg 

Musical Selections 

Election of Officers 

Business Session 

“What Shall We Do to Secure America’s Future?’’—illustrated 
presentation by Representatives from North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) 

Installation of Officers 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Wednesday, October 28 





2:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Advisory Board 


Thursday, October 29 


Presiding—Stewart W. Landrum, President, Chesterfield County 
Program Chairman—Florence Buford, Charlottesville 


9:30 A.M.—Woman’s Club Auditorium, 211 East Franklin 
Street 

Guest Speaker—Dr. Henry E. Garrett, Visiting Professor of 

Education Psychology, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


2:30 P.M.—Woman’s Club Auditorium, 211 East Franklin 
Street 
Business Session 


6:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 

Dinner 

Guest Speaker—THE PLACE OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN 
THE EDUCATIONAL FUTURE OF VIRGINIA—A, S. Harrison, 
Jr., Attorney General of Virginia 





MUSIC—( Virginia Music Educators Association) 
Thursday, October 29 





7:30 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 
VMEA Board of Control 





Cecil A. Belcher 








Dorothy I. Pratt 


Friday, October 30 





9:30-11:00 A.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Washington Room 
ELEMENTARY SECTION 
Presiding—Catherine Dykus, Supervisor of Music, Newport News 


10:00-12:00 Noon—Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 
VIRGINIA BAND AND ORCHESTRA DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 
Presiding—Jerry Lewis, President, Arlington 
Clinician—Nilo Hovey 


10:00-12:00 Noon—Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 
VOCAL SECTION 

Presiding—Alton Howell, President, Richmond 
Clinician—Don Malin 


10:00-12:00 Noon—Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 
COLLEGE SECTION 
Presiding—Dr. Bernard Busse, President—University of Virginia 


11:00-12:00 Noon—Hotel Jefferson, Washington Room 

PIANO SECTION 

Presiding—vVolney Shephard, President—Richmond Professional 
Institute 


1:00-2:30 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 
VMEA GENERAL MEETING 
Presiding—William Troxell, President, Chesterfield County 


2:30-4:00 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 
VIRGINIA BAND AND ORCHESTRA DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 
(2nd session ) 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE CHORAL CLINIC REHEARSALS 


Thursday, October 29 





1:30-3:30 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 


3:30-4:30 P.M.—Sectional Rehearsals 
Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 
Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 
Hotel Jefferson, Randolph Room 


7:30-9:30 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 
Friday, October 30 





9:00-11:30 A.M.—Second Baptist Assembly Hall, 7 West 
Franklin Street 


1:30-5:00 P.M.—Mosque Auditorium 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Wednesday, October 28 





4:00-6:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe Room 
Executive Committee and Board of Directors 


Thursday, October 29 





9:00-11:00 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 
Presiding—T. Marcus Gillespie, President, Alexandria 





Mrs. Emma F. Story 


President President 
President Teacher Education Visiting Teachers 
Supervisors Department Department Department 
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Invocation—Ernest R. Worrell, Principal, Millboro High School, 
Millboro 

Presentation—-YOUR NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT WORK—Dr. 
Ellsworth Tompkins, Executive Secretary-Elect, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals 

Presentation—-MY IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPEAN SCHOOLS—E. 
L. Lamberth, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Norfolk 


2:00-4:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 
Presiding—T. Marcus Gillespie, President, Alexandria 
Address—BARRIERS AND GATEWAYS TO BETTER COMMUNI- 
CATION—Dr. B. H. Jarman, Professor of Education and 
Dean of Summer Session, George Washington University 
Business Session 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Friday, October 30 





9:00-10:20 A.M.—John Marshall High School, 8th and 
Marshall Streets 


Theme—'‘‘Where Are We in Special Education?’’ 


GROUP MEETINGS 


1. The Gifted—Room 104 
Dr. Virgil Ward, Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Mentally Retarded Educable—Room 108 
Mrs. Sue Davis, Special Education Supervisor for 
Martinsville Schools, Martinsville 
3. Mentally Retarded, Trainable—Room 109 
Mrs. Gertrude Herrman, Teacher, Special Education. Rich- 
mond 
4. Blind and Partially Sighted—Room 114 
Helen Hunt, Educational Director at Virginia Commission 
for Visually Handicapped, Richmond 
5. Homebound and Hospital Classes—Room 115 
Florence Fray, Blue Ridge Sanatorium, Charlottesville 
6. Orthopedically Handicapped—Room 116 
Mrs. Vera Loudoun, Principal, Belle Willard School, 
Fairfax 
Emotionally Disturbed—Room 203 
Mrs. Vera Vinogradoff, Visiting Teacher, Alexandria 
8. Speech and Hearing—Room 204 
Mary Elizabeth Pecbles, Chairman of Speech Education, 
Fairfax County 


Coke Break 


10:20-11:45 A.M.—John Marshall High School Auditorium 

Presiding—Mrs. Lothaine B. Price, President, Charlottesville 

Panel Discussion by Leading Authorities in each area of Special 
Education in Virginia 

Panel Moderator—Kuhn Barnett, State Director of Elementary 
and Special Education 

Gifted—Dr. Virgil Ward, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Mentally Retarded—James Beaber, Coordinator of Special Edu- 
cation, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Blind and Partially Sighted—Joe Shinpaugh, Superintendent, 
Virginia School for Deaf and Blind, Staunton 

Orthopedically Handicapped—Dr. J. H. Allan, Specialist in 
Orthopedics, University of Virginia Hospital, Charlottesville 

Emotionally Disturbed—Dr. E. L. Phillips, Chief Psychologist, 
National Orthopedic Rehabilitation Hospital, Arlington 

Speech and Hearing—Dr. J. M. Mullendore, Director of Speech 
and Hearing Clinic, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Representative of State Department of Education—Jennie Brewer 
Assistant State Director of Special Education 


11:45-12:00 Noon—Business Meeting 
12:30-2:30 P.M.—Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 


Joint Luncheon with Guidance Section 

Guest Speaker—Dr. Frances V. Henry, Research, Johns Hopkins 
Medical Institute Hearing and Speech Center—‘‘Guidance in 
Special Education”’ 


Nm 


| 





SUPERINTENDENTS—( Virginia Association of School 


Administrators ) 


Tuesday, October 27 





8:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Presiding—Hugh K. Cassell, President, Augusta County 
Invocation—Tyler Fulcher, Amherst County 
Music—Madrigal Singers, Lane High School, Charlottesville 
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Introductions—C. J. M. Kyle, Orange County 
Address—AN ANALYSIS OF THE CRITICS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS—William J. Ellena, Assistant Secretary, AASA 


Wednesday, October 28 





9:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Presiding—Hugh K. Cassell, President, Augusta County 
Invocation—Paul Hounshell, Culpeper County 
Reporting Period— 
A. Education Commissions and Committees—Harold Ramsey, 
Franklin County 
B. Educational Research—Dr. Ralph Cherry, Dean, School of 
Education, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
C. State Department of Education—Dr. R. Claude Graham, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 
D. AASA—R. L. Lacy, Halifax County 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer—Robert E. Aylor, Frederick 
County 
Report of Nominating Committce—Alton Lindsay, Hampton 
City 
Report of Resolutions Committee—W. H. Seawell, Brunswick 
County 


1:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon 

Presiding—R. L. Lacy, President-Elect 

Invocation—Raymond Snead, King William, King and Queen 
Counties 

Address—AN INVESTMENT IN PUBLIC EDUCATION—Dr. Davis 
Y. Paschall, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


SUPERVISORS 
Monday. October 26 





4:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 


Executive Board 


8:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Executive Board 


Tuesdav. October 77 





9:30-10:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington-Byrd 
Rooms 
Coffee Hour 


11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M.—Hetel John Marshall, Jackson 
Room 

Theme—‘‘Implementing the Leadership Roles of Supervision’’ 

Presiding—Cecil A. Belcher, President, Bristol 

Program Chairman—Robert C. Gibson, Albemarle County 

Address——THE LEADERSHIP ROLES OF SUPERVISION IN VIR- 
GINIA SCHOOLS—Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


2:00-4:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 
Address—THE CHANGING LEADERSHIP ROLES OF SUPERVI- 
SION—Dr. Marcella Lawler Department of Curriculum and 
Instruction, Teachers’ College, Cclumbia University, New York 
Panel—‘‘Supervision in Virginia Schools Today for Better 
Schools Tomorrow” 
Moderator—Merle Davis, Supervisor of Elementary Education, 
State Department of Education 
Participants— 
Etta Rose Bailey, Principal, Maury Elementary School, 
Richmond 
Etta Brandt, General Supervisor, Campbell County 
Edwin Chittum, Superintendent, Norfolk County Schools 
Kenneth Fulp, Principal, Pulaski High School, Pulaski 
Gordon Wescott, Elementary Supervisor, Northampton 
County Schools 
Wednesday, October 28 





9:00-11:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 
Panel— ‘The Responsibilities for Supervision Posed by Recent 
Changes in Emphasis in Virginia Schools’’ 
Dr. R. Claude Graham, Assistant State Superintendent of 
Schools. Chairman 
Secondary Statement of Policy 
Dr. W. W. Wilkerson, State Director of Secondary Education, 
State Department of Education 
Elementary Tentative Statement of Policy 
W. Kuhn Barnett, State Director of Elementary and Special 
Education, State Department of Education 
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MOST. ACCURATE 
REPRODUCTION EVER! 





DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 


f 













Actual Size! Shows Original Text and Signatures! 


Bring history alive in your classroom, study hall, or assembly 


room with this authentic actual-size reproduction of the YOU RS FOR ON LY $1.00 


Declaration of Independence. Its carefully restored text 




















and signatures are as legible as they were in 1776; it SEND COUPON TODAY! 
becomes a “‘short course”’ in history in itself. ee eee - ee 

Yet the mellowed, time-worn appearance of the original THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, P.O. DRAWER 1734, ATLANTA, GA. 
parchment has been retained, siving your students a vivid, | Please send me copy (copies) of the Declaration of Independence. | enclose 
realistic look into one of America’s most glorious . 

e ° ° —________.. ($1 per copy...no stamps, please.) 

moments. This reproduction is made from the 
same original plates as were used to produce — 
those on display in Independence Hall and anes 
the Library of Congress. It is available city ZONE STATE___ 
through special arrangements made by... Seren good while supply lasts K-4 








THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 
for OCTOBER, 1959 


COPYRIGHT 1959, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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helps you plan a science program 


With so much interest and attention today centered 
on science, World Book Encyclopedia can be an in- 
valuable help to you in planning meaningful science 
experiences for boys and girls. World Book will add 
to your own background and give you material for 
preparing interesting, accurate presentations that 
will be long-remembered by your students. 





BE SURE TO VISIT THE INTERESTING WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA EXHIBIT AT YOUR STATE CONVENTION 


Try this “experiment” yourself: look up “Space 
Travel” or “Radar” or “Plant,” for example, and 
see how easily and clearly you can present these 
subjects to your class with the help 
of the modern, up-to-date World Book 
Encyclopedia. Be sure to send for the : 
free booklet offered below. poms, ed 


World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, ‘‘With World Book, Science is 
Method,” is a practical guide towards directing 
your students to a knowledge of scientific sub- 
jects and scientific methods. 


Write to your local World Book Encyclopedia Manager: 
















MR. EDGAR M. DOUGLASS 
2601 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 9, D. C. 


MR. J. HARRIS SCHOLL 
904 EAST MAIN, P.O. BOX 1616 
RICHMOND 13, VIRGINIA 
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[he New Guidance and Testing Program 

Alfred Wingo, Director of Guidance, Testing, Research, and 
Surveys, State Department of Education 

[he National Defense Education Act 

Dr. R. Claude Graham, Assistant State Superintendent of 
Schools 
Business Session 
residing—tCecil A, Belcher, President, Bristol 


{2:30-2:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 

|_uncheon 

\ddress—-WHAT KIND OF LEADER ARE YOU?—Dr. James 
Harold Fox, Dean, School of Education, George Washington 
University, Washington. D. C. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
Chursday, October 29 





2:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Presiding—Dorothy I. Pratt, President, Lynchburg, Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College 
Program Chairman—Dr. J. Alex Rorer, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 
Theme—‘‘Current Moves for the Improvement of Teacher 
Education” 
1. Report from the Southern States Work Conference—Dr. J. 
Alex Rorer, Charlottesville, University of Virginia 
2. Report from TEPS Conference at Lawrence, Kansas, 1959 
—Fred Wygal, State Department of Education, Richmond 
3. Reports from Virginia Committee on Teacher Education 
a. The Virginia Teacher Education Guide: Its Nature and 
Purposes—Dr. George Oliver, Provost, Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute 
b. The Quality of Teacher Education in Virginia—Dr. John 
F. Leahy, Charlottesville, University of Virginia 
4. Proposals for a Statement of Policy on Teacher Education 
in Virginia—Dr. Ralph W. Cherry, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Teacher Education Policy, Department of Teacher 
Education, VEA 
5. Discussion 
6. Business Session 


VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Thursday, October 29 





3:00-7:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe Room 
Executive Committee 


Friday, October 30 





12:30-3:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon 

Presiding—John V. Ankeney, President, Richmond—Richmond 
Professional Institute 

Address—THE FORWARD LOOK IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
—Dr. Albert E, Jochen, Assistant Commissioner of Educa 
tion, New Jersey Department of Education, Vocational Di 
vision 

Business 


VISITING TEACHERS 
Wednesday October 28 





2:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 


Executive Board 





Mrs. Greyson Daughtrey 





Thursday, October 29 








9:00-11:00 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Presiding—Mrs. Emma F. Story, President, Norfolk County 
Business Meeting 
Reports 

1. Teacher Education Conference, Natural Bridge—Mrs. 

Virginia Wooldridge 
2. Leadership Conference, Radford—Carolyn Sheffey 
3. Inservice Training, Chairmen of Regional Groups 


12:00 Noon-3:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon 

Address—THERE’S ONLY ONE WAY TO GO—Dr. Ralph F. W. 
Brimley, Director of Public Relations and Extensions, East 
Carolina College 


Section Meetings 


AGRICULTURE SECTION 
Friday, October 30 





12:30-3:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Joint Luncheon with Virginia Vocational Association 
President—J. H. Copenhaver, Wytheville 

BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 


(Virginia Business Education Association) 


Thursday, October 29 





8:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Wythe Room 


Executive Board Meeting 


Friday, October 30 





9:00-12:00 Noon—YWCA Auditorium, 6 North 5th Street 

Presiding—Mrs. Anne Scott Daughtrey, President, Norfolk 

Program Chairman—Harvey L. Coppage, President-Elect, Mc 
Lean 

Address—BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE CHANGING HIGH 
SCHOOL PROGRAM—Dr. Herbert Tonne, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Department of Business Education, New York 
University 

12:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


Joint Luncheon with Virginia Vocational Association 


CLASSICAL SECTION 


(Classical Association of Virginia) 


Thursday, October 29 





7:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monrce Room 


Executive Committee Meeting 


Friday, October 30 





10:00.-12:00 Noon—Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 
Presiding—Dr. Laura V. Sumner, President, Fredericksburg 
Mary Washington College 





Muriel Hicks 


_ President Dr. Laura V. Sumner President 
Business Education President Educational Secretaries 
Section Classical Section Section 
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Business Meeting 

THE ART OF TRANSLATION IN ANTIQUITY—Robert J. Getty, 
Paddison Professor of Latin, University of North Carolina 
and President, American Philological Association 

OVID—MAN OF THE MILLENNIUM—Dr. Graves H. Thomp- 
son, Hampden-Sydney College 


1:00 P.M.—Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 
Luncheon 
Local Arrangements—Mrs. Kathleen Mears, Chairman, Rich- 
mond 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, October 30 





10:00-12:00 Noon—Southern States Cooperative Audi- 
torium, 7th and Main Streets 
Presiding—O. E. Ware, President, Norfolk County 
Address—NEW TECHNIQUES IN TEACHING ADVERTISING TO 
Co-OP AND ADULT STUDENTS—James O'Donnell, Associate 
Professor of Advertising, Richmond Professional Institute 


12:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


Joint Luncheon with Virginia Vocational Association 


EDUCATIONAL SECRETARIES 


(Virginia Association of Educational Secretaries) 


Friday. October 30 





10:00 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 


Executive Board Meeting 


11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Presiding—Mrs. Muriel Hicks, President, Fairfax County 
Business Session 


1:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room 

Luncheon 

Guest Speaker—Dr. H. I. Willett, Superintendent, Richmond 
City Schools, Richmond 


ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE ARTS SECTION 
Friday, October 30 





10:00-12:00 Noon—Miller & Rhoads, Old Dominion Room, 
7th Floor, 6th and Grace Streets 
Presiding—vVirginia Lee Watts, President, Richmond 
Program Chairman—Mrs. Sarah C. Kirkley, Vice-President, 
Norfolk 
Language Arts Displays 
Business Session 
PHONICS: FANATIC OR PHONETIC—Dr. Emery P. Bliesmer 
Director, McGuffey Reading Clinic, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 
Discussion— 
Interrogators— 
Audrey Hawthorne, Consultant Teacher, Richmond 
Mrs. Alice Deans Edwards, Elementary Supervisor, Norfolk 
William G. Tucker, Director of Instruction, Chesterfield 
County 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Friday. October 30 





10:00-11:15 A.M.—Federal Reserve Bank Auditorium, 8th 
and Franklin Streets 

Presiding—Mrs. Claudette Brownley, President, Lancaster County 

Business—Election of Officers 

Introduction of Speaker—Mrs. Ilva B. Hall, Vice-President, 
Northumberland County 

THE STIMULATED STUDENT—Cynthia Parsons, Westwood, 
Massachusetts, Arithmetic Textbook Writer 


11:15-12:00 Noon—E xhibits 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE SECTION 
Friday, October 30 





2:00 P.M.—Thalhimer’s Auditorium, 5th Floor, 7th and 
Grace Streets 

Presiding—Mrs. Mae Llewellyn, Vice-President, Newport News 

Panel Discussion—**This Is How We Do It’’ 

Moderator—Hubert J. Davis, General Supervisor, Portsmouth 
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Participants— 
Mrs. Reba Newman, 2nd grade teacher, James Hurst Schoo 
Cradock, Norfolk County 
Mrs. Ruby Norris, 6th grade teacher, McGruder School, New 
port News 
Mary Robinson, 7th grade teacher, George Wythe Junior Hig), 
School, Hampton 


Business 


ENGLISH SECTION 


(Virginia Association of Teachers of English) 


Friday, October 30 





10:00-12:00 Noon—John Marshall High School, 8th anc 
Marshall Streets 


Group Meetings 


Relationship between the English Department and— 

1. Publishing a Magazine in High School—Granville B 
Smith, Adviser, The Cardinal Talent Scout, (literary 
magazine), George Washington High School, Danville— 
Room 205 

2. Annuals—Mrs. Pearl Hanson, Adviser, Blue and Gray 
annual, and Crossed Sabres, newspaper, Washington and 
Lee High School, Arlington—Room 206 

3. Dramatics—David W. Wiley, President, Virginia Speech 
and Drama Association, and Assistant Professor, Speech 
and Drama, Longwood College, Farmvill—Room 210 

4. Journalism or Newspaper—Mrs. Marie N. Morris, Com- 
munique Adviser, Manchester High School, Chesterfield 
County, with student participation—Room 209 

5. Speech Arts—Genevieve Dickerson, Regional Director. Na- 
tional Thespian Dramatic Society, and teacher, William 
Fleming High School, Roanoke—Room 211 


12:30-1:30 P.M.—Hotel Richmond, Mansion Room 
Luncheon—Executive Board Meeting 


2:00 P.M.—Woman’s Club, 211 East Franklin Street 

Presiding—Mrs. Mary M. Councell, President, Arlington 

Program Chairman—Mrs. Ruby Lee Norris, Richmond 

Address—INTERESTING WRITING ASSIGNMENTS FROM THE 
NEWSPAPER—Dr. Stephen Dunning, Department of Educa 
tion, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 











GEOGRAPHY SECTION 
(Virginia Geographical Society ) 


Friday, October 30 





12:00 Noon—YWCA Tea Room, 6 North 5th Street 

Luncheon 

Presiding—Harold K. Magnusson, President, Green Bay 

RED CHINA TODAY—Dr. I-Kua Chou, Professor of Govern- 
ment, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 


GUIDANCE SECTION 
Thursday, October 29 





3:00-4:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room 
Presiding—Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper, President, Fairfax 
Business Meeting 


Friday, October 30 





9:00-11:00 A.M.—Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Coffee Hour 
Presiding—Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper, President, Fairfax 
—— Chairman—Mabel Allen, Vice-President, Arlington 
‘anel— 
“Current Publications—A Helping Hand in Guidance’’ 
Moderator—Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, Executive Director, APGA 
“Current Publications’’—Sidney Sulkin, Associate Editor, 
Changing Times 
“Current Publications in the Field of Testing’’-—Elmer Ritz- 
man, Director, The Testing and Counseling Center, George 
Washington University 
“Current Publications in the Field of Careers’’—Larry Wink- 
ler, Counselor, Wakefield High School, Arlington 
“Current Publications in the Field of College Choice and 
Scholarships’’—-Laura Kregar, Director of Guidance, 
Martinsville High School 
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jTow many times have you asked yourself: 





“What should | be teaching my students 
with my classroom maps and globes?” 


OUR ANSWER: 


All there is to know about Maps and Globes, and you'll find all there is to know 
about them in the nw RAND McNALLY HANDBOOK OF MAP AND 
GLOBE USAGE. The first HANDBOOK that serves as your standard How- 
To-Do-It guide to the best suited maps and globes for every grade level from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. 


The chapter for each grade level in the RAND McNALLY HANDBOOK 
shows you what maps and globes you should be using, when to use them, how to use 
them, how to introduce them and what skills and concepts should be gained from 
them. Each chapter also presents many stimulating ideas and suggestions. The 
HANDBOOK is usable with any publisher's maps and globes. Drop by booth 
65-66 and see a copy of the HANDBOOK or write J. W. Bland for more 


complete information. 


DO YOU HAVE THE CORRECT MAPS AND GLOBES? 


To find out if your classroom is adequately equipped with the correct maps and 
globes, our professionally-trained map and globe representative will make an 
accurate survey of your map and globe needs for you. Write him today: 


J. W. Bland + Box 126 + Alberta, Virginia + Tel: 2551 


. 0. Box 0 . 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY ~ soo nn ee. 














We look forward to seeing 
you Visit our booth at the 
State Teacher's Convention 


Booth No. 65-66 
Virginia Room * Oct. 27-30, 1959 


Chicago 80, Illinois 
New York 22, New York 














For the latest information on tape recorders, 
overhead projectors, dry mounting presses and 
other visual education equipment, we invite 


you to visit our booth at the V. E. A. Meeting. 


W. A. YODER CO. 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS e Tel. Elgin 8-5403 
714-16 N. Cleveland St. 





Richmond, Va. 
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Who's Afraid? 





Have you met... 


these lively newcomers to Macmillan’s Unit Reader family? These warm 
friends, who spring to life in the exciting stories and captivating illustrations, 
invite your pupils to read independently, confidently, and successfully. 


Willie Duck 
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Based on the total vocabulary of the basal texts for each grade level, each of 
these new Unit Readers offers a challenging, individualized free-reading program. 
Now the Unit Readers extend to the intermediate level with engrossing fiction 
and non-fiction stories. With these thirteen new books, you now have a total of 
51 Unit Readers to enrich your basal program and to build a stimulating class- 


room library. 


Your Macmillan representative 
in Virginia is: 
RussELL B. Hay 
7707 Rock Creek Road 
Richmond 29, Virginia 


ANIMALS 


Wise and Otherwise 
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GSCOGE and 


The Macmillan 
Compa 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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Prentice Hall Book 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


TWO NEW SCIENCE TEXTS 


For the first time in the field of high 


school physical science, there is a text | 


that blends the principles of chemistry, 
physics, and the earth sciences. In 
Physical Science for Progress, by Pella 
and Wood, principles of the various 
physical sciences are fused in the same 
unit; in fact, in no one unit does one 
subject appear alone. Students thus 
study their physical environment as a 
whole. 


Physical Science for Progress is filled 
with science action—not merely science 
reading. There are hundreds of pupil 
activities, teacher demonstrations, and 
field trips to enable students of varying 
abilities and interests to learn about 
science through participation. 


Science You Can Use, the new gen- 
eral-science text by Stone and Stephen- 
son, enables junior high school students 
to have first-hand experiences in science. 
In this distinctly illustrated text, you 
will find: over 1200 specially drawn 
color illustrations closely integrated 
with the text matter; and the easy- 
reading, beginning pages of each topic 
develop simple concepts and under- 
standing, followed by a gradual increase 
in difficulry. There are 150 numbered 
sections, each of which presents and de- 
velops a learning situation on a pair of 
facing pages. No special equipment is 
needed—the majority of these activities, 
demonstrations, and projects can be 
done with materials available in class- 
room and home. 


| 


Sept., 1959 


A major emphasis in 
BE A BETTER READER: 





How to Read Science Texts 


A major contribution of Nila Banton 
Smith’s new Be a Better Reader books 
(I-VI) is the identification and teaching 
of special skills needed for efficient 
reading of high school science materials. 
Also emphasized are other special read- 
ing skills required for successful study 
of mathematics, social studies, literature. 
Basic vocabularies for these four major 
curriculum areas are included. In addi- 
tion, teachers will find useful the full 
program of basic reading skills which 
are appropriate to all types of material. 





FURTHER INFORMATION 


For further information about 
these texts, write to Mr. William 
W. Cobbs, Il, 1208 Condover Road, 
Richmond 29, Va., or to Prentice- 
Hall (address above). 
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General Discussion 


12:30-2:30 P.M.—Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Joint Luncheon with Special Education Department—Guest 
Speaker, Dr. Frances V. Henry, Research, Johns Hopkins 
Medical Institute Hearing and Speech Center 

Special Guest—Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


THE FUTURE OF GUIDANCE AND SPECIAL EDUCATION IN 
VIRGINIA 


2:30-3:30 P.M.—Group Meetings 
The 1959-60 State Testing Program 
Group 1—Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
“The High School Program” 
Presiding—Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper, President, Fairfax 
Speaker—Dr. John E. Dobbin, Director, Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service 
Group 2—Southern Bank and Trust Auditorium, 2nd 
and Grace Streets 
“Elementary Education’’ (Grades 4, 5, and 6) 
Presiding—Mrs. Virginia Kirkwood, Assistant Supervisor 
for Testing and Guidance, State Board of Education, 
Richmond 
Speaker—Dr. Stanley Osgood, Editorial Consultant, 
Houghton-Mifflin Company 
Group 3—VEPCO Auditorium, Franklin Street, between 
7th and 8th Streets 
“Primary Education’’ (Grades 2 and 3) 
Presiding—Elizabeth Woodson, Assistant Supervisor for 
Testing and Guidance, State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond 
Speaker—B. E. Bergesen, President, Personnel Press, Inc. 





HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 


(Virginia Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation) 


Friday, October 30 





9:00-10:20 A.M.—George Wythe School, 8th and Marshall 
Streets 
Physical Education and Recreation Division 
1. Elementary School Section—Cafeteria 
2. Secondary School Section—Gymnasium 


10:40-12:00 Noon—George Wythe School, 8th and Mar- 
shall Streets 
Health and Safety Division 
1. Safety and Driver Education Section—Cafeteria 
2. College Health Section—Room 113 


12:00-12:45 P.M.—George Wythe School, 8th and Mar- 
shall Streets 
Student Section Meeting—Gymnasium 


1:30-2:30 P.M.—George Wythe School, 8th and Marshall 
Streets 
Business Meeting of VAHPER—Room 113 
Presiding—Dr. John J. Miller, President, VAHPER, Arlington 
County 


2:40-4:00 P.M.—George Wythe School, 8th and Marshall 
Streets | 
Athletic Division 
1. Men’s Athletic Section—Room 113 
2. DGWS Sectioa—Gymnasium 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


(Virginia Home Economics Teachers Association) 


Friday, October 30 





10:00 A.M.—VEPCO Auditorium, Franklin Street, between 
7th and 8th Streets 

Presiding—Mrs. Jessie R. Shomo, President, Fishersville 

Program Chairman—Mrs. Helen Simmons, Vice-President, Chris- 
tiansburg 

Business Meeting 

Address—HOW THE HOMEMAKING TEACHER MAY HELP HIGH 
SCHOOL GIRLS TO IMPROVE FAMILY FOOD HABITS—Dr. 
Laura Jane Harper, Professor of Home Economics and Acting 
Head of the Department of Home Economics, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg 


12:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


Joint Luncheon with Virginia Vocational Association 


for OCTOBER, 1959 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
Friday, October 30 





9:30-10:45 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe 
Room 

Prestdent—C. Glenn Wenner, Staunton 

Joint Meeting with Trade and Industrial Section 

Presiding—Floyd R. Mason, President, Trade and Industrial 
Section, Alexandria 

Business 

Address—TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION—Dr. C. Thomas Olivo, Chief, Bureau of Vocational 
Curriculum Development and Industrial Teacher Training, 
State Education Department, New York 


12:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


Joint Luncheon with the Virginia Vocational Association 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION 
Saturday, October 31 





10:30 A.M.—VEA Headquarters Auditorium, 116 South 
Third Street 
Presiding—Dr. Frank E. Snow, President, Salem, Roanoke 
College 
Business 
FRENCH ON THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL—Mademoiselle Chris 
tiane Giletta, Fulbright Exchange Teacher 


1:30 P.M.—Nick’s House of Steaks, 1808 Staples Mill Road 
Luncheon and Entertainment, with accent on German and Russian 


2:30 P.M. 

UN NUEYO ASPECTO EN EL TEATRO DE CASONA—Dr. Juan 
Rodriguez Castellano, Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina 

LES FABLES DE LA FONTAINE, traduction de Marianne Moore 
—Madame Henrietta Fallwell, Jefferson High School, Roanoke 


RETIRED TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, October 30 





2:00 P.M.—Second Baptist Educational Building, Blue 
Room, Ground Floor, 7 West Franklin Street 
Presiding—Ada D. Ball, President, Richmond 
Guest Speaker—The Honorable Edward E. Lane, Virginia House 
of Delegates, Richmond 
Business 
Election of Officers 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Friday. October 30 





9:00-10:00 A.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 


Registration 


10:00-12:00 Noon—Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 

Presiding—Evelyn C. Thornton, President, Arlington 

Business Meeting 

Guest Speaker—-MY EXPERIENCES AS A WRITER OF BIOGRA- 
PHIES OF ARTISTS—Elizabeth Ripley 


1:00-3:00 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 

Luncheon 

Guest Speaker—-THE TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS OF A 
CHILDREN’S AUTHOR—Sydney Taylor 


4:00-5:00 P.M.—Cokesbury Book Store, Fifth and Grace 
Streets 
Tea 


SCHOOL NURSES SECTION 
(The Association of Virginia School Nurses) 


Friday, October 30 





10:00 A.M.—Willow Oaks Country Club 
Presiding—Mrs. Mildred Hoggard, President, Norfolk County 
Program Chairman—Mrs. Irene O. Southall, Vice-President, 
Waynesboro 
DISEASES OF THE SCHOOL AGED CHILD 
Guest Speakers— 
Dr. Mason Romaine, Director, Communicable Disease Con- 
trol, State Health Department 
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Dr. William F. Wagner, Director, Tuberculosis Control, State 
Health Department 
Dr. Carolyn McCue, Director, Rheumatic Fever-Congenital 
Cardia Program, State Health Department 
Moderator—Virginia D. Whitson, Rheumatic Fever Advisory 
Nurse, State Health Department 


12:30 P.M.—Willow Oaks Country Club 


Luncheon 


2:00 P.M.—Business Meeting 


SECONDARY MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Friday, October 30 





10:00 A.M.—Woman’s Club Auditorium, 211 East Frank- 
lin Street 

Presiding—Colonel William M. Mack, President, Virginia Beach 

Business 

THE USE OF GRAPHS IN SECONDARY MATHEMATICS—Allene 
Archer, State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland; former 
president, VEA Mathematics Section and director, National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 


SECONDARY SCIENCE SECTION 
Friday, October 30 





9:00 A.M.—Tour—Leaving from Hotel John Marshall 
12:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 


Luncheon 
Presiding—Richard A. Weakley, President, Richmond 
Panel Discussion—‘‘This is How I Do It” 


M oderator—Felix Sanders, Supervisor, Martinsville City Schools, 
Martinsville 


Panelists— 
John Reitz, Lane High School, Charlottesville 
W. W. Cash, Eagle Rock, Botetourt County 
A. B. Niemeyer, Jr., Churchland High School, Norfolk County 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
(Virginia Council for the Social Studies) 


Friday, October 30 





9:30-11:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 
Registration 

Presiding—Mrs. William R. Jobe, President, Amherst 

Guest Speaker—James J. Geary, Executive Director, Virginia 


Civil War Commission—‘ ‘Work of the Commission and Its 
Implications for the Social Studies Teachers of Virginia’ 
Discussion—‘‘The Use of Current Events in the Social Studies 


Program’’—Dr. John E. Leahy, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


12:30-2:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 


Luncheon 


Presiding—Mrs. William R. Jobe, President, Amherst 
Business Meeting 


TEACHING MATERIALS SECTION 
Friday, October 30 





9:00-10:00 A.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 
Registration—With School Librarians Section 


11:00-12:00 Noon—Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 
Program Meeting—With School Librarians Section 
Guest Speaker—Elizabeth Ripley 


12:00-1:00 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 

Presiding—Dr. Charles A. Norford, President, Charlottesville— 
University of Virginia 

Business Meeting 


1:00 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 
Joint Luncheon with School Librarians Section 
Guest Speaker—Mrs. Sydney Taylor 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL SECTION i 


(Joint meeting with Industrial Arts Section) 


Friday, October 30 





9:30-10:45 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe 
Room 

Presiding—Floyd R. Mason, President, Trade and Industri | 
Education Section, Alexandria 

Business Meeting 

Address—TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCA. 
TION—Dr. C. Thomas Olivo, Chief, Bureau of Vocations] 
Curriculum Development and Industrial Teacher Trainin 
State Education Department, New York 


11:00-12:00 Noon—Sectional Meetings 

DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS SECTION—Hotel John Marshall, 
Washington Room 

Presiding—Edmond Congdon, Chairman, Petersburg 

Address—DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN A TECHNOLOGICA 
AGE—George Wallace, Assistant State Supervisor, Trade and 
Industrial Education 

TRADE AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION SECTION—Hotel John 
Marshall, Byrd Room 

Pres:'ding—M. J. Van Oot, Danville Technical School 

Address—GROWTH OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
IN VIRGINIA—Cleve Loman, Assistant State Supervisor, Trade 
and Industrial Education 

VIRGINIA INDUSTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION—Southern Bank 
and Trust Auditorium, 2nd and Grace Streets 

Presiding—Joseph A. Schad, Professor and Head, Industrial Arts 
Education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 


12:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


Joint Luncheon with Virginia Vocational Association 











Other Meetings 


ALPHA DELTA KAPPA 
Saturday, October 31 





9:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Executive Board Meeting 


1:00 P.M.—Crystal Room, Wright’s Town House, 513 East 
Grace Street 
Luncheon 
Presiding—Mrs. Coralease B. Jennings, State President, Rich 
mond 
PLANS FOR ALPHA DELTA KAPPA IN THE SOUTHEASTERN 
REGION—Sara Dean West, Atlanta, Georgia 


AVIATION EDUCATION 
Friday, October 30 





10:30-12:00 Noon—Thalhimer’s Auditorium, Fifth Floor, 
7th and Grace Streets 
Presiding—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Tucker, President, Richmond 
Program Chairman—Fred B. Smith. Vice-President, Richmond 
Illustrated Lecture—NASA EARTH SATELLITES—Allan B. 
Churgin, Aeronautical Research Engineer, Space Vehicle Group, 
Pilotless Aircraft Research Division, Langley Field 


12:30 P.M.—Thalhimer’s, Richmond Room 
Luncheon and Business Session 


BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
Friday, October 30 





3:00-5:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Coffee Hour 
Arrangements—Jacob F. Replogle, Alumni Secretary 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
Tuesday-Friday. October 27-30 





Headquarters, Hotel John Marshall (See Hotel Bulletin Board 
for room number) 
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SCHOOL PRINTING— 


We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quiries and be assured of fine quality work at 
the right price. 








THe WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 































y Sure. You may be eligible to receive a trip 

“ r He S Y9 UJ a“ around the world, or one of the 81 other won- 

derful trips to be awarded through the John 

[9 65 0 ay Gunther's HIGH ROAD Teacher Awards 

Program. This program is presented by the 

AR 0 J N D Ralston Purina Co. in cooperation with the 

NEA Division of Travel Service—which offers 

ils world-wide travel programs for persons in 

W 0 R LD new television series—succeeding Bold Journey 

as the only commercial TV series used by more 

than 100,000 teachers to aid classroom work; free 

Teachers Guides are provided by the Ralston Purina Co. 

The Teacher Awards Program has been established in 

If John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD can be viewed over the ABC-TV 
station in your area, send for Teachers Guides by writing to: 

Ralston TV-Education Department, P.O. Box 487, New York 23,N.Y. 

All teachers receiving Teachers Guides for John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD 

will receive an application form for the Teacher Awards Program. 



















the field of education. 
John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD is an entirely 

‘ recognition of those teachers who best stimulate stu- 
Gants’ interest in the world around them. 








for OCTOBER, 1959 
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Friday, October 30 





2:00-5:00 P.M.—Headquarters Room 

Coffee Hour 

Arrangements—George J. Oliver, former head, Department of 
Education, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg; now 
Provost, RPI 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 
Friday, October 30 





8:00-10:00 A.M.—Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 
513 East Grace Street 
Coffee Hour 
President—Dr. Mae Kelly, Giles County 
Local Arrangements—Louise Bramm, President, Beta Chapter, 
Richmond 


DUKE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI 
Friday, October 30 





1:00 P.M.—Hotel Raleigh, Sir Walter Room 
Luncheon 

Presiding—C. W. Perdue, Chairman, Norfolk 
Arrangements—Mrs. Eleanor Avant, Richmond 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE ALUMNI 
Thursday. October 29 




















7:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe Room 
Breakfast 
Chairman—Dr. E. W. Rushton, Roanoke 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Thursday, October 29 





12:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Luncheon 
Prestding—Lena M. Wolfe, President, Arlington 


LONGWOOD COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Friday, October 30 





3:00-5:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe Room 
Tea 
Arrangements—Mrs. Norman Leek, President, Richmond 


LYNCHBURG COLLEGE ALUMNI 
Friday, October 30 





3:00-5:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 

Tea and Social Hour 

Arrangements—Rex Tillotson, Alumni Secretary and Admissions 
Counselor 

Faculty and staff of Lynchburg College in attendance—Dr. John 
M. Turner, Dr. Louise Pedigo, Dr. William W. Ferguson, 
James McKinney, Blanche Latham, James C. Fox, E. J. Brum- 
field, and Joyce Knowles 


MADISON COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Friday, October 30 





9:00-11:00 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Coffee Hour 


Local Arrangements—Mrs. Courtney G. Kyhn, Richmond 
Social Chairman—Mrs. Robert S. Gay, Richmond 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 
Thursday, October 29 





7:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room 

Breakfast 

President—John H. Barnes, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville 

Arrangements—John Madden, Richmond 

Guest Speaker—A. S. Harrison, Jr., Attorney General, Com- 
monwealth of Virginia 
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RADFORD COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Friday, October 30 





1:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

Dessert-Coffee 

Arrangements—Dr. Charles Kk. Martin, Jr., President, Radford 
College 


RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE ALUMNI 
Friday. October 30 





1:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Luncheon 

Arrangements—Joseph Roddey Jones, Alumni Director, Ran 
dolph-Macon College 


STUDENT COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Friday, October 30 





9:30-11:30 A.M.—Hotel Raleigh, Hunt Room 
SCA State Advisory Committee 
Presiding—Edwin M. Betts, Jr., Chairman, Petersburg 


12:00-1:00 P.M.—Hotel Raleigh, Hunt Room 

Luncheon 

Advisory Committee, Student State Convention Committee Chair 
men and Advisers 


1:00-4:00 P.M.—Hotel Raleigh, Hunt Room 
SCA State Convention Planning Committee 
Arrangements—Elizabeth V. Lloyd, Executive Secretary 


UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND ALUMNI 
(Richmond College and Westhampton College) 


Thursday-Friday, October 29-30 





Headquarters, Hotel John Marshall (See Hotel Bulletin Board for 
room number) 


Friday. October 30 





12:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe Room 

Luncheon 

Arrangements—Dr. Edward F. Overton, Chairman, Department 
of Education and representatives of Alumni and Alumnae 
Societies 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA ALUMNI 
(School of Education Alumni Association) 


Friday, October 30 





7:30-9:00 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 
Breakfast 
Arrangements—Dr. Jack Boger, President. Richmond 


VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN IN 
EDUCATION 


Friday, October 30 





12:30 P.M.—Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 513 
East Grace Street 

Luncheon 

Presiding—Lena M. Wolfe, President, Arlington 


VIRGINIA INDUSTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Friday, October 30 





11:00-12:00 Noon—Southern Bank and Trust Auditorium, 
2nd and Grace Streets 
Presiding—Joseph A. Schad. Professor and Head, Industrial Arts 
Education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Address—TECHNOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS—Dr. Delmar 
W. Olson, Professor of Industrial Arts Education, Kent State 
University 


12:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Joint Luncheon with Virginia Vocational Association 
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“Beautiful books with 

outstanding illustrations.” 
—Chicago Tribune 

* sturdily bound in cloth 
lithographed in color 

* clearly printed on quality paper 

* full-color jackets 

* Introductions by 
May Lamberton Becker 

* all complete and unabridged 


Within the covers of these beauti- 
ful books is the golden legacy of 
childhood discovery and delight be- 
queathed to every child by Mark 
Twain, Lewis Carroll, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Louisa May Alcott, and 
more than a score of other world- 
famous authors. 
Write for list of all 40 titles 
$2.50 each 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 












Col. William Mack Richard Weakley Mrs. William R. Jobe 
President President President 
Secondary Mathematics Secondary Science Social Studies Section 

Section Section 








Floyd R. Mason Lena M. Wolfe 


President President 
: Junior High School 
Trade and Industrial Principals, and 
Section Virginia Council of 


Administrative Women 
in Education 
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to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 
-is in 
High School! 





@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 

@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 

@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 
@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 
@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
Write Dept. D-18 tor free dictionary guide 


The World Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Speakers for Departments and Sections 


Roy Anderson presents “The Prac- 
tice of Creative Art Teaching” (grades 
10-12) during the October 30 meeting 
of the Art Department. He has been 
teaching art at the Washington-Lee 
High School in Arlington for the past 
three years. A native Virginian, Mr. 
Anderson was born in Emporia, mov- 
ing with his family at age 15 to Peters- 
burg where he graduated from the 
Petersburg High School. He has a 
BA degree in Fine Arts from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, and is work- 
ing on his MA degree at American 
University. While serving in the U. S. 
Army he was assigned to the Occupa- 
tional Therapy School at Fert Sam 
Houston, Texas, and later taught 
painting and ceramics to the physically 
and mentally handicapped at Walter 
Reed Army Hospital, Maryland, where 
he suffered a serious injury to his right 
hand just before his discharge and was 
on the receiving end of occupational 
therapy. 


Allene Archer returns to her na- 
tive Virginia to address the Mathe- 
matics Section of which she was once 
president. She will speak on “The Use 
of Graphs in Secondary Mathematics.” 
Miss Archer has been professor of 
Mathematics and the Teaching of 
Mathematics at Maryland State Teach- 
ers College, Towson, Md., since 1957. 
She formerly headed the Mathematics 
Department at Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond, where she taught 
for 15 years. A graduate of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
she earned her M.Ed. degree from the 
University of Virginia. Miss Archer 
has done summer teaching at Duke 
University, University of Virginia, 
University of Michigan, and Cornell 
University. She has been a director of 
the National Council of Teachers of 





Roy Anderson 
Speaker 
Art Department 
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Allene Archer 


Mathematics and a repeated speaker at 
its national conventions. Miss Archer 
was also instrumental in organizing the 
VEA Elementary Mathematics Section. 


Dr. Emery P. Bliesmer will dis- 
cuss “Phonics: Fanatic or Phonetic” at 
the Friday morning meeting of the 
Elementary Language Arts Section. 
Dr. Bliesmer is the new director of the 
McGuffey Reading Clinic, University 
of Virginia. He previously taught at 
the University of Texas and Iowa State 
Teachers College. He has also been a 
teacher and principal in the schools of 
Iowa. Dr. Bliesmer is the author of 
some twenty publications and several 
book reviews. He is a member of the 
executive committee of the National 
Reading Conference for Colleges and 
Adults, as well as the National Confer- 
ence on Research in English. A native 
of Iowa, Dr. Bliesmer has a BA degree 
from Iowa State Teachers College, 
earning his MA and Ph.D degrees from 
the State University of Iowa. 


Dr. Ralph F. W. Brimley will 
show the Visiting Teachers that “There 
is Only One Way to Go” as their 
luncheon speaker on October 29. Dr. 
Brimley is director of Public Relations 
and Foundations for East Carolina Col- 
lege. He has headed the department of 
Psychology and Education at Montreat 
College. In Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, he has been a teacher, coach, 
and principal, advancing to superin- 
tendent of Forsyth County Schools. 
He has also been principal of the 
Demonstration School of Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina 
and visiting instructor at George 


Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. A native of Raleigh, N. C., 
Dr. Brimley has a BS degree from N. 
C. State College, MA from the Uni- 


Dr. Ralph F. W. Brimley 





versity of North Carolina, and earne1 
his Ed.D. from George Washingtoa 
University. 


Dr. Juan R. Castellano, a native 
of Spain, will speak on Spanish Mocris 
art, “Arte Hispano—Musulman”, et 
the Saturday afternoon, October 3), 
meeting of the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Section. He is professor of Ro- 
mance Languages at Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina, where he has 
served since 1947. He previously 
taught at Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont, then at Culver Military Acade- 
my, Indiana, and for 18 years at Van- 
derbilt University. He is the founder 
and first president of the Tennessee 
chapter of the American Associaticn of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
and serves on the executive council of 
this national association. He also 
founded the Vanderbilt Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Pi, Spanish honorary fra- 
ternity and now serves as counselor of 
the Duke Chapter of SDP. Professor 
Castellano received his BA degree from 
the Instituteo del Cardelal Cisneros, 
Madrid, Spain; Licenciado and Doctor 
of Filosofis y Letras, Universidad 
Central, Madrid, Spain. 


Dr. I-Kua Chow speaks on “Red 
China Today”, with emphasis on cul- 
tural and landscape changes under the 
Red regime, at the luncheon meeting 
of the Geography Section. Dr. Chou 
is professor of Government at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary where he has 
served on the faculty since 1949. Here 
Dr. Chou is adviser to the Movement 
to Meet the Soviet Challenge. This 
group, founded at William and Mary, 
has as its purpose the formation of 
study sections at various colleges and 
universities to examine the competition 
of economic policies between the 
United States and the USSR in under- 
developed areas. Dr. Chou was politi- 
cal consultant to the Chinese Govern- 





Dr. Juan R. Castellano 


Speaker Speaker Speaker 
Secondary Mathematics Visiting Teachers Modern Foreign 
Section Department Language Section 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 





The Lessons We Learn In School... Melo Us Achieve Succes @ 


























EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 9144 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





fr MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 


P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
Please send me free and without obligation: 


CO) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
Your Name cle 
Name of School... ccccononsennnnnenne 

School Address 
City and State 
mana wensaananad 
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0 Latest ‘Vocations and Education” poster i 
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Dr. I-Kua Chou 
Speaker 
Geography Section 


ment during World War II, and served 
as principal of Sining High School dur- 
ing 1943-44. Born in Sining Ching- 
Hai, China, he has an LI.B. degree from 
Fuh-Tan University, China. From the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diploma- 
cy, Medford, Mass., he holds MA, 
MALD, and Ph.D. degrees. He held a 
Ford Foundation Faculty Fellowship 
during 1955. 


Allan B. Churgin 
Speaker 
Aviation Education 


Allan B. Churgin speaks to the 
Aviation Education group on “NASA 
Earth Satellites” at their Friday morn- 
ing meeting. His presentation will be 
illustrated with slides and motion pic- 
tures. Mr. Churgin is an aeronautical 
engineer in the Pilotless Aircraft Re- 
search Division of National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
based at Langley Field, Virginia. A 
native of Brooklyn New York, where 
he graduated from Peter Stuyvesant 
High School, Mr. Churgin attended 
Long Island University for one semes- 
ter before entering the U. S. Army. 
After his military service, he attended 
Hofstra College, receiving his Bachelor 
of Arts degree in Physics in June 1958. 
Immediately following his graduation, 
he joined the staff of the Langley Re- 
search Center of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, which be- 
came the nucleus of the new National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
He was first assigned to the Vibration 
and Flutter Branch of the Dynamic 
Loads Division. In August 1958, he 


HELPING 


YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators 





“LIVING SECURITY” 
provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 











Some of the 


VIRGINIA 


TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS 
PROTECTED BY EDUCATORS: 


Chesterfield County 
Orange Co. School Dist. 
Spotsylvania County 
Grayson County 
Princess Anne County 
Carroll County - Roanoke City E. A. 
Alleghany County - Bath County 
Highland County - Botetourt County 
Henrico County - Wythe County 


NEW! masor MEDICAL PLAN 
PAYING UP TO $10,000.00 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


With Educalors Group Protection: 
You ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group's special needs.’ 


You PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions .. . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
we “ig Group Protection?” 
Write for FREE 


FOLDER about 
Educators 





Group plans. = 

Study the facts, | aa 

J. H. Stanley No obligation. ~ 
State Mgr. - 


Richmond 





F’ MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. 


[] Please mail your free folder about 
GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- 
gation. 


my school. Tell me how to apply. 
Name 
Address 
City 
School 
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transferred to the Space Vehicle Group 
of the Pilotless Aircraft Research Di- 
vision. 

Dr. A. S. Dunning, jr. will ad- 
dress the English Section at its Friday 
afternoon meeting. He recently joined 
the Education Department at Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina, 
as a specialist in the teaching of Eng- 
lish and the direction of student teach- 
ing. For the past four years Dr. 
Dunning has been on the faculty at 
Florida State University where he was 
a specialist in the teaching of English. 


He has also taught in secondary schools 
in St. Paul, Minn., Los Alamos, N. 
Mex., and Tallahassee, Fla. In 1952-53 


he held a Ford Foundation Fellowship . 


as a high school teacher. Reared in Min- 
nesota, Dr. Dunning holds a Bachelor 
of Arts degree from Carleton College, 
BS and MA degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and a Ph.D. from 
Florida State University. Active in the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, he has served as consultant to 
numerous groups of English teachers in 
several states. 


Have you examined 


all new 


Metropolitan 
Achievement 


Tests ? 


NOW for analysis of your pupils’ 


READY 
FOR GRADES 
1.6 TO 9.1 


AVAILABLE IN 


toate 
Book 


Company 
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Complete Batteries 
Separate Subject Tests 








mastery of essential 





skills and information 






Partial Batteries 


for grades 5 to 9 
Separate Answer Sheet Edition with IBM or 
MRC scoring and reporting 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Mgr. 
C. G. Bailey, Virginia representative 








William J. Ellena 


Speaker 
VASA (Superintendents) 


William J. Ellena will speak to 
the superintendents at the opening 
meeting of the Virginia Association of 
School Administrators on Tuesday eve- 
ning. He will give “An Analysis of 
the Critics of the Public Schools.” Mr. 
Ellena is assistant secretary of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Washington, D. C. He 
has been director of research and plan- 
ning for the public schools of Balti- 
more County, Maryland, and he previ- 
ously served as director of publications 
for the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. He has also served the NEA 
as assistant to the director in the De- 
partment of Rural Education. A 
graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota where he received his BA and 
Master’s degrees, Mr. Ellena has taught 
in the elementary and secondary 
schools of Minnesota. 





Mrs. Henriette Fallwell 
Speaker 
Modern Foreign 
Language Section 


Henriette Messager Fallwell 
(Mrs. John H.) will speak in French 
on “‘Les Fables de La Fontaine”: traduc- 
tion de Marianne Moore, at the Modern 
Foreign Language Section on Saturday. 
Born in Tours, France, she married Lt. 
John H. Fallwell, U. S. Army, and 
came to America in 1919. For the past 
thirty years she has taught at Jefferson 
Senior High School, Roanoke, where 
she is adviser for L’Echo de Roanoke. 
This publication, founded by Mrs. 
Fallwell, was one of 26 in the nation 
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warded a Columbia Scholastic Press 
\ssociation gold key last year. Mrs. 
allwell has a BS degree from Roanoke 


College and has done graduate work 


t Sorbonne, Paris. She was awarded 
‘almes Academic, first step toward the 
egion of Honor of French Govern- 
rent for outstanding work in teaching 
rench and promoting friendly rela- 
ions between the two countries. This 
ear she was awarded an Americanism 
nedal, given only to naturalized citi- 
ens, by the James Breckenridge Chap- 
er of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the first to be given in 
Roanoke. Mrs. Fallwell is a former head 
of the French House, University of 
Virginia. 

Dr. Henry Edward Garrett will 
address the Elementary School Prin- 
cipals at their Thursday morning meet- 
ing. He is visiting professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology at the University of 
Virginia. In 1956 he was named pro- 
fessor emeritus of Psychology by 
Columbia University where he had 
been chairman of the department since 
1941 and served on the faculty at 
Columbia since 1926. The author of 
several books, he has been president of 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion and headed other professional 
groups. A native of Halifax County, 
Virginia, Dr. Garrett received his AB 
degree from Richmond College in 1915 
and was awarded an Honorary D.Sc. 
there in 1954. He earned his MA and 
Ph.D. degrees from Columbia Uni- 
versity. 





James J. Geary 
Speaker 
Social Studies Section 

James J. Geary, Executive direc- 
tor for the Virginia Civil War Com- 
mission, will discuss the work of the 
Commission and its implications for 
the Social Studies Teachers of Virginia 
at the Friday morning meeting of the 
Social Studies Section. For the past 
eleven and one-half years, Mr. Geary 
has been with the Associated Press in 
its Richmond Bureau. He was former- 
ly a reporter on the Roanoke World- 
News, and briefly taught in a one-room 
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school in the highlands of Montgomery 
County. Mr. Geary attended the pub- 
lic schools of Roanoke and also Roa- 
noke College, graduating from the 
University of Virginia with a BS de- 
gree. 

Dr. Robert J. Getty, president of 
the American Philological Association, 
speaks to the Classical Section Friday 
morning on “The Art of Translation 
in Antiquity.” He is the Paddison pro- 
fessor of Latin at the University of 
North Carolina, and formerly headed 
the department of Classics at Univer- 
sity College of Toronto. 











Dr. R. J. Getty 
Speaker 
Classical Section 





Series: 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


SHELDON BASIC READERS— 
SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


To strengthen and emphasize the skills 
presented in the SHELDON BASIC READING 


Activity Books for grades 1-7 (1957) 
Picture Cards — Big Book — Word Cards 
(grades | and 2) 





Now Available—Copyright 1959 


COMMUNITY WHERE YOU LIVE—Third 
grade Social Studies 


SUCCESSFUL LIVING—A new guidance, per- 
sonality, adjustment text 





et cetera) 


workbook 


A. P. Moyse III 
RFD #3 Box #180A 
Fredericksburg, Va. 





SPEECH FOR ALL—Includes speech for all oc- 
casions (debates, public speaking, drama, 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS (1958) 
Up-to-date general business text with 


Virginia Representatives 


B. N. Woopy 
4727 Pawling St. 
Roanoke, Va. 
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“Richmond’s Leading Jewelers” - For Over Half A Century 





Do your Christmas 
shopping while in Richmond 
Schwarzschild’s is a treasure house of lovely 
domestic and imported gifts for everyone. 


DIAMONDS « WATCHES + JEWELRY «+ SILVER 
CHINA «+ CRYSTAL 


Schwarzschild 


Brothers, Inc. 


Downtown: Broad at Second West End: 3124 W. Cary 8t 




















BEAUTY ON DUTY 


Day or night, a bedroom phone in color 
adds charm, saves steps and time 








You'll love the convenience of 
an extension phone at your 
bedside —and the stylish touch 
of color it lends to any room. 

During the day, it will save 
you many, many steps, let you 
talk in comfort and privacy 
whenever you want. 

\t night you'll sleep better. 
knowing the phone’s at your 
side. Doctor, drugstore. fire- 
men, police are just an arm’s 
reach from your pillow. 
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You'll like the low cost of a 
bedroom extension phone, too- 
less than a nickel a day. 

Why not order a bedside 
phone today? Either for your- 
self or as a thoughtful gift. No 
need to pay until your next 
monthly statement. Just call 
our business office. 

Ask about phones in color- 
there are many attractive 
shades. Also available with il- 
luminated dial. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


| 
| 
| 








Dr. Laura Jane Harper 
Speaker 
Home Economics Section 


Dr. Laura Jane Harper speaks 
to the Home Economics Section at 
their Friday morning meeting on 
“How the Homemaking Teacher May 
Help High School Girls to Improve 
Family Food Habits.” Dr. Harper is 
professor of Home Economics and 
acting head of the Department of 
Home Economics, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. She came to the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics at VPI in 
1949, in charge of resident teaching in 
foods and nutrition. Since 1956 she 
has been director of Home Economics 
Research for the Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station, devoting half time 
to research and half time to resident 
teaching. In 1958 she was made acting 
head of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics in charge of research and resi- 
dent teaching. Dr. Harper has a BS 
degree from Belhaven College, in the 
city of her birth, Jackson, Mississippi. 
She has a MS degree from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and earned her Ph.D. 
degree at Michigan State University. 
She has also done graduate work at 
Cornell University. 





Dr. Frances V. Henry 
Speaker 
Special Education 
Department 


Dr. Frances V. Henry is guest 
speaker for the joint luncheon of the 
Special Education Department and 
Guidance Section on Friday. Dr. Henry 
is doing research at Johns Hopkins 
Medical Institute Hearing and Speech 
Center on a grant from the National 
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institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness, studying mal-functioning 
-hildren who have communication and 
learning difficulties. She was formerly 

research associate at Wayne State 
\Jniversity. She has also becn associate 
professor and director of Special Edu- 
cation at East Carolina College, Green- 
ille, N. C., and assistant director of 
Pitt County Speech and Hearing 
Clinic. She received her Bachelor of 
Music degree at Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio, where she later be- 
came an instructor in voice and di- 
rected choirs in the area. In 1957 she 
earned her Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 





Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock 
Speaker 
Guidance Section 


Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock will 
moderate a panel on “Current Publi- 
cations—A Helping Hand in Guid- 
ance” for the Guidance Section meet- 
ing on Friday morning. Dr. Hitchcock 
is executive director of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Washington, D. C. He has served as 
director of the Junior Division and 
Counseling Service and professor of 
Educational Psychology and Measure- 
ments at the University of Nebraska. 
He has also been assistant director of 
the Guidance Center and lecturer in 
Guidance in the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University. Be- 
fore entering the Army, where he 
served in personnel and training work, 
Dr. Hitchcock was director of Guid- 
ance in the public schools of Bristol, 
Connecticut, and a teacher and coun- 
selor in the Junior and Senior high 
schools of Greenfield, Massachusetts. 
A graduate of Wesleyan University, 
Dr. Hitchcock has a Master’s degree 
from Harvard University and a Ph.D. 
degree from Yale University. 


Dr. Burnice H. Jarman will de- 
scribe “Barriers and Gateways to Bet- 
ter Communications” at the Thursday 
afternoon meeting of the Secondary 
School Principals. Dr. Jarman is pro- 
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The Ginn Basic 
Reading Program 


Revised Edition 


these valuable 








Ss oe - 


THE GINN | 
BASIC 
READERS 





offers you 





teaching aids 








Workbooks (Teachers’ Editions, too) with widely varied 
additional practice 


Manuals —complete, convenient, flexible — with de- 
tailed lesson plans 


Ginn Basic Card Sets— pre-primers through Second 
Reader II 


Self-Help Activities — from the manuals, gr. 1-3, re- 
vised edition only 


Word-Study Charts — 20 in color with guide, each 20 
by 25 inches 


Records — 4 albums of song records, } album for audi- 
tory training 


Reading and Achievement Tests 


*% Our Big Red Story Book — chart 


Ginn Enrichment Readers for the primary grades, 5 
attractive readers 


Ginn Book-Length Stories — gr. 4 and up, 8 titles 


Ginn and (Company 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 











No registration fee. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-Wide 


We have constantly many good positions to be filled. We can help 

well qualified teachers who are presently unemployed. 

NO OBLIGATION UNTIL ACCEPTANCE OF A POSITION 

VERNON M, RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 


N.A.T.A. 














SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 


Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone MI 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 

SUSAN F. GUESS 


C. D. GUESS FRANK HURLEY 
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fessor of Education and dean of the 
summer session at George Washington 
University, where he has been a faculty 
member since 1939. Before coming 
to George Washington, he was on the 
faculty at St. Alban’s School. During 
1941-45 he served as director of in- 
struction for the Arlington County 
Schools. Since 1951 Dr. Jarman has 
served with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
Dr. Burnice H. Jarman tion as a member of the United States 
Speaker — Civil Service Committee of Expert Ex- 

ms + aminers. He is an honorary member of 
the faculty of the Command Manage- 








new Together- 
We-Sing Series 


waerecm A basic song series for the elementary school 


____ WOLFE-KRONE~+ FULLERTON 





A rich and varied collection of songs of highest musical quality 
and interest to children is the basis of these song-texts. Musical 
development is combined with aesthetic enrichment, instrumental 
experience, rhythmic expression and social values. This is the 
first series to use color to indicate form and pattern of music 
within the context of the song, and to score instrumental parts. 


TWO ALBUMS OF RECORDINGS supplement each book. Espe- 
cially valuable if the classroom teacher cannot sing or play, the 
recordings set good examples, tonally and musically, for the 
children. Each follows the musical arrangement in the book. 











on INTERLEAVED 
ee 4 ae TEACHER'S 
os EDITIONS 





In lie-flat plastic bindings, Teacher’s Editions are interleaved 
with tinted pages, placing specific teaching suggestions imme- 
diately opposite each song as it appears in the child’s book. 
Teacher’s Editions also contain a general section directed to the 
classroom teacher, giving the philosophy and organization of the 
series, the objectives of each book, and a wealth of musical 
information. Available now for the first four books. In prepara- 
tion for the fifth and sixth books. 


BOOKS IN THE SERIES 





Music Round the Clock Voices of America 
Music Round the Town Voices of the World 
Music Through the Year Music Sounds Afar 
Music Across Our Country Proudly We Sing 


Representative: Luroy Krumwiede 
1713 E. Essex Road Charlottesville 





FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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ment School at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 
Dr. Jarman holds the Master of Arts 
and the Doctor of Education degrees 
from George Washington University. 





Dr. A. E. Jochen 
Speaker 
Virginia Vocational 
Association 


Dr. Albert E. Jochen will give a 
“Forward Look in Vocational Educa- 
tion” at the Friday luncheon meeting 
of the Virginia Vocational Association. 
He is assistant commissioner of Edu- 
cation in the Department of Education 
for the State of New Jersey, Vocation- 
al Division. He was director of the 
Middlesex County Vocational and 
Technical High Schools during 1945- 
§4, having previously served as assist- 
ant director and instructor. He has 
also taught in the Labor Relations 
School at Cornell University and 
served on the staff of Rutgers Univer- 
sity. Dr. Jochen has been a visiting 
professor at Bradley University, Peoria, 
Illinois and consultant in curriculum 
instruction for both New York State 
and Louisiana. Educated in the public 
schools of New Jersey and Rutgers 
University, he holds Litt.B., M.Ed. and 
Ph.D. degrees. He has co-authored 
several texts. 





Dr. Carolyn McCue 
Speaker 
School Nurses Section 


Dr. Carolyn Moore McCue, di- 
rector of the Richmond Rheumatic 
Fever and Congenital Heart Clinics 


. since 1947, will speak to the School 


Nurses Section on Friday. Dr. McCue 
practiced pediatrics in Richmond for 
about 10 years before moving to the 
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{edical College of Virginia to special- 
ve in cardiology. She was instructor 
1 Pediatrics during 1946-49, associate 
: Pediatrics 1949-52, and assistant 
rofesor in Pediatrics 1952-57. Since 
957, Dr. McCue has been associate 
rofessor in Pediatrics 1952-57. Since 
hairman of the Department of Pedi- 
trics at MCV. In June 1959, she be- 
came president of the Richmond Area 
leart Association. A native of Rich- 
mond, Dr. McCue attended Wellesley 
College and received her BA degree at 
Leland Stanford University and her 
Medical degree at the Medical College 
of Virginia. She interned at Wisconsin 
General Hospital and served her resi- 
dency in pediatrics at Children’s Hos- 
pital of Philadelphia and MCV. Her 
husband is also a physician, Dr. 
Howard McDowell McCue, Jr., and 
they have two children. 





Dr. C. Thomas Olivo 
Speaker 
Trade and Industrial 
Section 


Dr. C. Thomas Olivo speaks on 
“Trends in Industrial and Technical 
Education” at the joint meeting of the 
Trade and Industrial Section with the 
Industrial Arts Section on Friday 
morning. Dr. Olivo is chief of the 
Bureau of Vocational Curriculum De- 
velopment and Industrial Teacher 
Training for the New York State De- 
partment of Education. He began his 
professional career as a journeyman 
toolmaker and has served as an instruc- 
tor in machine shop practice, professor 
of Industrial Education, supervisor of 
vocational curriculum laboratories, 
school director, branch head of the 
metals trade section in the Warton 
American Technical School (England) 
and director of curriculum research. 
He has a BS degree in Industrial Edu- 
cation from Buffalo State Teachers 
College, and holds a MS in Vocational 
Education from New York University 
where he also earned his Ed.D. degree 
in Administration. 


Delmar W. Olson is guest speaker 
for the Virginia Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation on Friday. He is professor in 
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the department of Industrial Arts and 
director of Graduate Studies at Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. During 
1957-59 he was a member of the Stan- 
ford University team to the Philippines 
for the development of pilot model in- 
dustrial arts teacher education program 
for Southeast Asia. He has also served 
on the faculties of Southern Illinois 
University, West Virginia Institute of 
Technology, and Iowa State College. 
The first county supervisor of Indus- 
trial Arts in Ohio, Mr. Olson has had 
other public school experience in Iowa, 


South Dakota, and Ohio. 














Quick, easy way 


Picture of your 
band, team or 
class here... 





Delmar W. Olson 
Speaker 
Virginia Industrial 
Arts Association 


to raise money for your school 


Works like magic! Townspeople 


and school patrons buy with tremend- 


ous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed Pecan Log or Choco- 
late Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” with photo of your group. $1 
and 50c sellers with generous profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry 





for band uniforms or instruments, ath- 
letic goods, gym construction, class 
trips, visual aid equipment, etc. No 
advance money required—pay after 
sale. Right now best time for quick 
success. Airmail coupon today for de- 
tails. No obligation. 


STUCKEY’S, Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. 


Rush details your ‘Personalized’ plan for raising 


funds, and show how we can make amount checked. 








Check Amt. 

you want Name ai 

to raise: 

C) $250 Address hs 

Community Projects Dept. 0 —y" Se oor 
[_} $1,000 +> vom 
Eastman, Ga. 0 $ Name of School 
VT-10/59 Approx. No. Students who will sell 
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Cynthia Parsons of Westwood, 
Massachusetts, will discuss “The Stim- 
ulated Student” at the Elementary 
Mathematics Section on Friday morn- 
ing. Miss Parsons is a writer of arith- 
metic text books for the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. She has been a teacher 
for the Calvert System, The Desert Sun 
School, North Adams State Teachers 
College, and the Town of Westwood, 
Mass. A graduate of The Principia 
College, Elsah, Illinois, with a BA de- 
gree, Miss Parsons earned her MA from 





Cynthia Parsons 
Speaker 
Elementary Mathematics 

Section the Putney Graduate School of Teacher 


Education where she was the sole 








—A GOOD COMPANY 10 
DO BUSINESS WITh— 


WE NEED SALESMEN WHO WANT TO MAKE 
THIS TYPE OF BUSINESS A CAREER. 


ONE to Sell Schools— 
ANOTHER to Sell Churches— 





Educators Plan to Spend Your Evening of 
October 27th, 5:30 to 7:30 With Us. 


BROWNSON EQUIPMENT CO. 


819 W. BROAD ST. 
RICHMOND 





V.E.A. Convention—Booths + 48-49-50 











teacher of an experimental school. She 
has also studied under Dr. Ellen B. 
Sullivan at the Clinic School at the 
University of California in Lo: 
Angeles, and given tutorial instruction 
in “Remedial Techniques in Basi 
School Subjects” for five years. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Ripley 
Speaker 
School Librarians 
Section 


Mrs. Elizabeth Blake Ripley 
speaks to the School Librarians Friday 
morning on “My Experiences as a 
Writer of Biographies of Artists.” The 
Wilson Librzry Bulletin recently said 
“Biographies of artists by Elizabeth 
Ripley will introduce her subjects to 
the reader through reproduction of 
their paintings, through interpretation 
of their achievements, and through 
portrayal of the varied aspects of their 
lives.” She hos written on Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michelangelo, Van Gogh, Rem- 
brandt, Goya, Ruben, Durer, and 
Picasso. In addition to free lance writ- 
ing, Mrs. Ripley has been an illustrator 
of children’s books and a designer of 
Christmas cards. She attended private 
schools in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, graduating from Smith College 
with an AB degree. She has also studied 
at the Sorbonne in Paris and traveled 
extensively. She now lives in New 
London, N. H. and winters in New 
York City. 





Dr. Mason Romaine 
Speaker 
School Nuzses Section 
Dr. Mason Romaine speaks to the 
School Nurses Secticn on Friday. Since 
1954 he has been director of the Bu- 
reau of Communicable Disease Con- 
trol, Virginia State Department of 
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Health, where for seven years previ- 
ously he served as director of the Bu- 
eau of Cancer Control. Dr. Romaine 
vas the first full-time health officer 
‘or Petersburg, his native city. Before 
1is appointment in 1941, he practiced 
nternal medicine in Petersburg. Dr. 
Romaine received his Doctor of Medi- 
cine degree at the University of Vir- 
zinia, Where he took his premedical 
work. He interned at the New York 
Post-Graduate Hospital, and has 
studied at Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene and Public Health. 





Mrs. Sydney Taylor 
Speaker 
School Librarians 
Section 


Mrs. Sydney Taylor will tell the 
School Librarians about “The Trials 
and Tribulations of a Children’s 
Author” at their Friday luncheon. Mrs. 
Taylor is the 1951 Charles W. Follett 
Award winner with her book “‘All-of- 
a-Kind Family”, written to preserve 
for her daughter the story of her own 
family life of five sisters on New 
York’s lower East Side where she was 
born. While attending academic high 
school, Mrs. Taylor took a business 
course at night and became a secretary 
upon her graduation. Her evenings 
were then devoted to the Lenox Hill 
Players, where she was an understudy 
for the leading lady. Later she began 
to study dancing with Margaret Wall- 
man and then with Martha Graham, 
becoming a member of her company. 
After three years, she left the company 
to become a housewife and mother. 


Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins, execu- 
tive secretary-elect of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, will present “Your National 
Association at Work” to the Second- 
ary School Principals at their Thursday 
morning meeting. Dr. Tompkins has 
been associate secretary for NASSP 
since 1955. Before that, he was chief 
of the Secondary Schools Secticn, U. S. 
Office of Education, and a specialist in 
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this division. He has also been a prin- 
cipal and vice-principal in New Jersey, 
and a teacher. Editor of the Clearing 
House Magazine and NASSP Spotlight, 
Dr. Tompkins was a U. S. delegate to 
the First Interamerican Seminar on 
Secondary Education, Chile, and spe- 
cial adviser to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Turkey. Dr. Tompkins has an 
AB degree from Princeton University, 
earning Ed.M. and Ed.D. degrees from 
Harvard University. He holds an 
LL.D. degree from Fairleigh Dickinsen 
University. 








Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins 
Speaker 
Secondary School 
Principals Department 





TALES TO READ, Primer 


TALES 
TO READ 











George Peek 














Outstanding Features: 
V Carefully Controlled Vocabulary 

V Interesting stories—suspense, action, plot 
V Beautiful full-color illustrations 

/ Complete Teachers’ Manuals 


LAIDLAW (B® BROTHERS 


takes pride in presenting a 
new series of Co-Basal Readers . . . 


| GATEWAYS TO READING TREASURES 


STORIES TO REMEMBER, Book 1 





DOORWAYS TO ADVENTURE, Book 3 


DOORWAYS 
ADVENTURE 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
Richard H. Marsland 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST SUMMIT 
PALO ALTO DALLAS 
ATLANTA 





























LG. Balfour Company 


Serving the schools of Virginia with quality 


CLASS RINGS, ANNOUNCEMENTS AND 
OTHER GRADUATION SUPPLIES 





Mr. AND Mrs. WALTER ANDERSON, Mr. DALLAS PICKARD 
AND MR. J. L. ROBERTSON stand ready to offer prompt and 


courteous service to your school and students. 





Phone: Elgin 8-6612 


3110 West Marshall Street Richmond, Virginia 

















Something Really Mew Iu Readers 






Remedial readers for intermediate grades: 


Deep-Sea Adventure Series 


Five exciting book-length stories. Scientifically constructed by remedial 
reading experts to raise beginning reading skills to fourth-grade level. 


GRADATED LEVELS OF READING DIFFICULTY: 1ST THROUGH 3RD 








Supplementary readers for grades 1, 2 and 3: 


The Jim Forest Readers ggg 


Plot, action, suspense and high comedy, all within a frame- ¢3gy 
work of basal reading patterns. Six carefully gradated ¥ 


miniature “novels” that really supplement the basal read- 
ing program. 


GRADATED LEVELS OF READING DIFFICULTY: IST THROUGH 3RD 
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Write for full information and free sample pages. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Department S 


707 Browder Dallas, Texas 

















Dr. Herbert A. Tonne will dis 
cuss “Business Education in the Chang 
ing High School Program” at th 
Friday morning meeting of the Busi 
ness Education Section. Dr. Tonne i 
professor of Education in the Depart 
ment of Business Education at th 
New York University School of Edu 
cation. Author of several publication 
and yearbooks, he was editor of the 
Journal of Business Education for 13 
years. A past president of Delta P; 
Epsilon, a national professional frater- 
nity of more than 3,000 business edu- 
cators, he has also headed the Com- 
mercial Education Association, Gregg 
Teachers Association, and American 
Chapter of the International Associa- 
tion of Business Education. 


Dr. William F. Wagner, director 
of the Division of Tuberculosis Con- 
trol, State Health Department, speaks 
to the School Nurses Section Friday 
morning. Before coming to Virginia 
in 1947, he was chief of the Tuber- 
culosis Division of the City and Coun- 
ty of San Francisco Health Depart- 
ment. He has also served on the 
medical staff at Olive View Sanato- 
rium, Los Angeles County, California, 
and the State Sanatorium in Texas. 
Dr. Wagner was in private practice for 
several years in Pasadena, Calif., where 
he also served as acting health officer. 
Born in Pennsylvania, he graduated 
from Pomona College with an AB de- 
gree and earned his M.D. from Hop- 
kins. He interned at Jefferson Hospital, 
Roanoke, Virginia, and at the Los 
Angeles General Hospital. 





Dr. H. I. Willett 

Speaker 

Educational Secretaries 
Section 

Dr. Henry I. Willett is the lunch- 
eon speaker for the Educational Secre- 
taries on Friday. Chairman of the 
AASA Commission that wrote “Staff 
Relations in School Administration”, 
Dr. Willett has been superintendent of 
the Richmond City schools since 1946. 
He was previously superintendent of 
the Norfolk County schools, and has 


served as director of instruction for 
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Augusta County. He has also been a 
principal in Norfolk County and 
‘aught in Smyth County. Dr. Willett 
was president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in 
1955-56 and that year served as chair- 
man of the U. S. delegation to the In- 
ternational Conference on Public Edu- 
cation at Geneva, where he was elected 
one of the five vice-presidents of the 
conference. He is currently serving as 
chairman of the Education Policies 
Commission of the Virginia Education 
Association, and has headed other VEA 
committees. A native of Gloucester 
County, Dr. Willett has a BA degree 
from the College of William and Mary 
and received his MA at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has done graduate work 
at Stanford University and received 
honorary degrees of LL.D. from Wil- 
liam and Mary and Litt.D. from the 
University of Richmond. 





Sarah Dean West 
Speaker 
Alpha Delta Kappa 


Television Presented 
to Preventorium 


A portable television recently ar- 
rived at the Preventorium, a gift from 
the Delta Kappa Gamma Society, Nu 
Chapter of Roanoke. Arrangements 
for the presentation were made by 
Clara E. Scott of Roanoke. Pre- 
ventorium patients at the University 
of Virginia Hospital will enjoy the 
use of this portable television. 





VEA Calendar 
March 4-5—Conference on MATHE- 
mMaTics, Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge. 


April 8-9—Department of Teacher 





NOW IN THOUSANDS 


OF CLASSROOMS! 


ee os 
because it has 
passed the 

classroom test 





RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


I7’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- 
ent program. 

IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
ides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 

STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
nee. Students master its use in minutes. 

EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
nee over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
ow as 37c per pupil. 

Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them"’ 
.. “*best of its type’’, . . “‘more convenient”. . . 
‘so quiet’’ . . . “flexible and adaptable”’. . . ‘‘rate 

increase 70 to 300%.”’ 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 
5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 «© 10 of more, ea. $29.75 
Satisfaction guaranteed or y refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. VJ910 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 





SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! 


for OCTOBER, 1959 


DURABLE! 


of Events—1960 


Education, VEA, Spring meeting, Rad- 
ford College. 

April 22-23—Conference on Lan- 
GuaGE Arts, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge 








Class Rings 


Commencement 


Announcements 


Personal Cards 


Medals and Trophies 


Caps and Gowns 


x 
W. C. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


3110 W. MARSITALL STREET 


EL 8-6188 
(if no answer, EL 8-0305) 


P. O. Box 475 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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ScHOOL TEACHERS 


may now teach the 


BEGINNINGS of 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


from the 


STUDY 
SCRAPBOOK 


OF THE 
OLD DOMINION 


A WORD AND PICTURE STORY OF 


VIRGINIA 


Descriptive Text By 
Francis B. SiMKINs, PH.D. 


Designed for School Children 
EVERYWHERE FOR HISTORY STUDY 
OR FOR SCRAPBOOK USE 





36 PAGES—8 PAGES COLOR 
150 ILLUSTRATIONS 


SENT POSTPAID 50¢ COPY 


15 or more copies at 40¢ each. 


Endorsed by Leading School Authorities 

in Virginia 
Beginning at Jamestown Island, Virginia, where 
the first permanent English settlers of America 
landed on May 13, 1607, the Study Scrapbook of 
the Old Dominion unfolds to the pupil an interest- 
ing pictorial account of the stirring times of the 
early colonists, and other historic events of later 
periods. It is American history from its very 
beginning. Ideal for the child for cutting out the 
illustrations when making his or her own history 
8¢ rapbook. 


VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS 
DIVISION OF—VIRGINIA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

111 North 5th Street @ Richmond 19, Va. 


Enclosed is §................. for.... ...copies 
Study Scrapbook of the Old Dominion. 


ae rey Sane 























JUST ADOPTED BY 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 





Noble's ei 
HANDWRITING - 
for EVERYDAY USE 
GRADES 1 to 7 


One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. 


Teaches your pupils not only how to 
write but how to use handwriting. 


STATE ADOPTED IN 


Alabama New Mexico 
Alaska North Carolina 
California Oklahoma 
Delaware Oregon 
Georgia South Carolina 
Idaho Tennessee 
Kansas Texas 
Kentucky Utah 
Mississippi Virginia 
Nevada West Virginia 


ALPHABET WALL CHARTS, TEACH- 
ER’‘S MANUALS and many other cor- 
related handwriting aids and Teacher 
Helps available. 

ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 
The new way to mark pupil’s papers 
with rubber stamps. 


COMPLETE CATALOG giving prices & 
further information sent to School 
Principals. Address Dept. V 


NOBLE and NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Over 50 Years, 
Books Providing Better Education 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
RB GS Ae TTT 
58 
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VISIT THE 1959 
CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


Don’t miss a one! Every display has been planned to help teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and school board members do a better job. Examine the latest textbooks, 
equipment, supplies and teaching aids. Take home new ideas galore! 

Through these exhibits, our advertisers want to show you the latest trends in the field 
of education. Repay their thoughtfulness by visiting the displays before and after the 


scheduled programs. 


All exhibits will be in the John Marshall Hotel. Put on your walking shoes and take 
a tour of the Lobby, Virginia Room, Marshall Room, Patrick Henry Room, and 
Mezzanine. Every booth is designed to help you be a better teacher! 

Exhibits are open from 9:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. on Wednesday and Thursday, and 


from 9:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. -on Friday. 


A list of exhibitors arranged in alphabetical order is given below: 


Exhibitor 


AAA Clubs of Virginia 

Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 

American Book Company 

American Health Insurance Corp. 

American Typewriter Exchange 

Americana Corporation 

Association Convention Exhibits 

Association for Childhood Education, 
International 

Audio Fidelity Corporation 

L. G. Balfour Company 

Binney &% Smith, Inc. 

Blue Cross-Blue Shield 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc 

Stanley Bowmar Co., Inc. 

Brownson Equipment Company, Inc. 

Buildings Equipment & Supply Corp. 

California Test Bureau 

Capitol Film ®@ Radio Co., Ine. 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 

Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc. 

Cleveland Crafts of New York. Inc. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 

Collier's Encyclopedia 

F. E. Compton & Company 

Corbetts Hosiery Company 

James L. Deck Company 

Delmar Studios, Inc 

The Dietz Press, Inc. 

The C. B. Dolge Company 

Doubleday & Company, Inc. 

Economy Company 

Educational Publishing Corporation 

Educators Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Edwards Distributing Company 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Inc 

Esso Standard Oil Company 

Everett Waddey Company 

Fischer-Lang &% Company. Inc 

Flowers School Equipment Company 

Follett Publishing Company 

Gaylord Bros., Inc. 

Ginn and Company 

John L. Glisson Company 

Government Employees Insurance Co, 

Gregg Publishing Division of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 

J. L. Hammett Company 

Harcourt, Brace & Company 

D. C. Heath & Company 

Henry Holt & Company 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

Ideal Pictures Company 

Ken-A-Vision Manufacturing Co. 

Kurtz Bros., Eastern Division 

Laidlaw Brothers 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

Lyons ®% Carnahan Publishers 

Macmillan Company 

Horace Mann Insurance Company 

Marsh Stencil Machine Company 
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Booth Number 


59 
O 
68 
25 
47 
35 
BA 


BY 
12-12a, 13 6 26 
58 
77 
61 
6 
M-6 
48,49 6 50 
BM &% BN 
la 
75 
Stage 
40 
BT &% BU 
7 
| 
20 
BQ 
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M-10 
M-3 

J 

P 

3 

S 

55 

33 

30 

BB 
4&5 
27 6 28 
BR & BS 
AA-G 
7 

CA 

78 
BC & BD 
24 


U 

8 
8 
53 

l 
56 
38 
11 
60 
31 B32 
Q 

I 
54 
81 
64 
M-1 


Location 


Virginia Room 
Lobby 

Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Patrick Henry Roem 


Patrick Henry Room 
Marshall Room 
Virginia Koom 
Virginia Room 
Virginia Room 
Lobby 

Mezzanine 

Virginia Room 
Patrick Henry Room 
Marshall Room 
Virginia Room 
Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Patrick Henry Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Patrick Henry Room 
Marshall Room 
Mezzanine 
Mezzanine 

Lobby 

Lobby 

Marshall Room 
Lobby 

Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Patrick Henry Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Patrick Henry Room 
Lobby 

Lobby 

Patrick Henry Room 
Virginia Room 
Patrick Henry Room 
Marshall Room 


Lobby 
Marshall Room 
Lobby 
Virginia Room 
Lobby 
Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Lobby 

Lobby 
Virginia Room 
Virginia Room 
Virginia Room 
Mezzanine 
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Mason Distributing Company 
\cCormick-Mathers Publishing Co., Ine. 
\icGraw-Hill Book Company 
harles E. Merrill Books, Inc. 
ilton Bradley Company 

odern Talking Pictures Service 
odern Woodwork, Inc. 

‘ontag Brothers, Inc. 

yers Yearbooks, Inc. 

National School & Industrial Corp. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 

Cak Hall Cap & Gown Company 
Donald O’Brien 

F A. Owen Publishing Co. 

J. H. Pence Company 

Pepsi Cola Bottling Company 
Phonovisual Products, Inc. 

Pine Plastics, Inc. 

Plywood Center 

Prentice Hall, Inc. 

Rand McNally & Company 

R. E. Richardson & Sons, Inc. 
Richmond-Greyhound Lines, Inc. 
Row. Peterson & Co. 

Scholastic Magazines &% Book Services 
School Pictures, Inc. 

Science Research Associates 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Charles Scribner's Sons 

Selig Company 

Silver Burdett Company 

L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 
Smith-Corona, Inc. 

Southern Paper &% Supply Co. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
Spencer Press, Inc. 

J. M. Stackhouse Co. 

Steck Company 

Taylor Publishing Co. 
Tidewater Audio-Visual Center 
Trailways Bus System 

Unique Items 

United Pictures 

Virginia Bankers Association 
Virginia Petroleum Industries 
Virginia School Equipment Company 
Waddell & Reed, Inc. 

Washington National Insurance Company 
Weber Costello Company 

Webster Publishing Company 
W. M. Welch Manufacturing Co. 
West Chemical Products, Inc. 
John C. Winston Company 
World Book Company 

World Book Encyclopedia 

W. A. Yoder Company 
Zaner-Bloser Company 


ee 
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WOODROW WILSON HIGH SCHOOL MIXED CHORUS performs at the 
opening session of the VEA Convention, Wednesday evening, October 28, at 
8:00 o’clock, in the Mosque, with John B. Ackley, Vocal Director, conducting. 
VEA President Robert W. Allen is principal of the Woodrow Wilson High School, 


Portsmouth. 


for OCTOBER, 1959 


Marshall Room 
Lobby 
Lobby 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 


Patrick Henry Room 
Patrick Henry Room 
Patrick Henry Room 
Patrick Henry Room 


Marshall Room 
Lobby 


Patrick Henry Room 


Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 
Virginia Room 


Patrick Henry Room 
Patrick Henry Room 


Marshall Room 


Patrick Henry Room 


Lobby 
Virginia Room 
Mezzanine 
Marshall Room 
Lobby 
Marshail Room 


Patrick Henry Room 
Patrick Henry Room 


Virginia Room 


Lobby 


Patrick Henry Room 


Lobby 
Virginia Room 


Patrick Henry Room 


Marshall Room 
Lobby 


Patrick Henry Room 


Virginia Room 
Virginia Room 
Mezzanine 

Marshall Room 
Virginia Room 


Patrick Henry Room 
Patrick Henry Room 


Mezzanine 
Virginia Room 
Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Lobby 

Lobby 
Virginia Room 


Patrick Henry Room 


Virginia Room 
Virginia Room 
Lobby 
Virginia Room 
Virginia Room 
Lobby 








LIPPINCOTT 


TEXTS FOR TEACHING 















THE BISHOP METHOD OF 
CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 


by Edna Bryte Bishop and 
Marjorie Stctler Arch 


The first complete Bishop Method 
text. Its 200 pages and 600 illus- 
trations enable teachers and stu- 
dents, in classrooms and hemes, to 
understand and skillfully apply the 
step-by-step techniques that stress 
perfection and accuracy with maxi- 
mum use of the sewing machine 
and minimum use of handwork. 
Developed to assure custom-quality 
garment construction, the Bishop 
Method permits teachers to teach 
and students to sew more quickly 
and with more professional results. 
Text includes glossary, index and 


specially prepared tests. 


























VISIT 
BOOTH NO. I 


Virginia Education Association 
Convention 


OCTOBER 27-30 























TEXT-WORKBOOKS 


for READING WITH PHONICS 
by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 


. . . for Phonics 1! and 12, 21 and 
3. Text-Workbooks emphasize 
sound and sight relationships, based 
on phonetic principles that give 
pupils the key to unlock new words, 
improve spelling and increase read- 
ing achievement from | to 3 years 
during a single school year. Text- 
Workbocks are adaptable to any 
primary-grade reading program. 
Teacher’s Guidebooks. 
































J. B. Lippincott Company 


W. F. Marmon, Sales Representative 
7002 Lakewoed Drive, Richmond 29 




















GOVER 


Of Inestimable Value to Students of 


VIRGINIA’S 


NMENT 


State - City and County Governments 








“VIRGINIA’S GOVERNMENT” the 
most comprehensive and easily understood 
book yet published on how we govern our- 
selves in Virginia. Contains all the latest 
essential information on the functioning of 
our state, city, and county governments. 
148 pages, paper-bound. 








SINGLE COPIES 


$2. 


10 OR MORE COPIES 


$1.40 Each 
POSTPAID 





VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS 
Division of VIRGINIA STATE 


111 North 5th Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


lication—“Virginia’s Government.” 


my order. 
Name 
Street Address 


City and State 
(Please print name and address clearly) V.J. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


You may send me postpaid, the pub- 


Enclosed is $ to cover 








Help young readers 
understand life around the world 


Where man lives... bow he lives... 
how he adapts to surroundings... 
becomes an exciting study for 
grades 3-6 in this new 
Steck Geography W orktext Series, 
illustrated in two colors. 





LIFE NEAR AND FAR 


By Hoffman, Bowden, and Kennamer 
Simple geographic concepts help 3rd 
graders understand their community and 
establish correct concepts about the earth 
and their relation to it. Easy reading. 96 
pp. Tests. Book & TE*, each: List, 68¢; 
Net, 51¢. 





LIFE IN DIFFERENT LANDS 
3y Hoffman, Bowden, 
and Kennamer, GrA4 

How contrasting environ- 
ments develop contrasting 
ways of life is presented 
in simple language, easily 
understood concepts. Differ- 
ences of living in lowlands, 
desert, and mountains ex- 
plained. 112 pp. Tests. Book 
& TE*, each: List, 68¢; 
Net, 5i¢. 


_—————_— = 


=_—s 


treatment 





LIFE IN THE AMERICAS 

By Hoffman, Bowden, 

and Kennamer, Gr. 5 
This Worktext expands all 
the geography concepts re- 
vealed earlier in the series 
and employs a fresh, new 


Alaska, and Latin America. 
144 pp. Tests. Book & TE*, 
each: List, 68¢; Net, 51¢. 


of the U.S., Canada, 








*Teacher's Edition available. 








Vn : =| 


Raa 


The new and up-to-date treatment 


- < 
ry oft YS | LIFE IN LANDS OVERSEAS of lands overseas makes this Work- 
\\th-ol! “ — | By Hoffman, Bowde 
om By Hoffman, Bowden, 
and Kennamer 





THE 


| fe Sf Steck Company AUSTIN, TEXAS 


60 


text a must for 6th graders. The 
entire Eastern Hemisphere is thor- 
oughly covered, using many maps, 
charts, etc. 

164 pp. Tests. Grading Chart. 
Book: List, 68¢; Net, 5i¢. 
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It Happened in the 
Classroom! 


An eighth grade pupil gave an ex- 
ceptionally good report on “Satellites.” 
It was profusely illustrated with clever 
cartoons and imaginary conversation 


The teacher complimented the pupil 
and then asked, “And was all of that 
original with you?” 

“No, mam,” was the proud reply 
“J thought it up all by myself.” 


One eighth grade pupil filled in 
his registration blank and included 
the following pertinent information. 
Number of brothers 1, age 9, occupa- 
tion troublemaker. Number of sisters 
1, age 7 occupation general nuisance. 


The seventh grade history class pre- 
pared a diorama of Monticello with 
Thomas Jefferson. Pupils from other 
rooms were invited to see it. The 
teacher was called out of the classroom 
for a few minutes, on her return the 
pupil left as host reported that a 10th 
grade class had been down and thought 
it splendid and that Monticello was 
just beautifiul. 


“Yes,” the teacher answered, “‘Mon- 
ticello is beautiful, have you ever seen 
it?” 

““No’m, I ain’t never been out of the 
state of Virginia,” was the regretful 


reply. 


A first grade teacher had carefully 
given instructions and demonstrations 
for making A’s. As she walked around 
to help she found one little boy who 
had made one A on his paper, and 
stopped. Thinking to encourage him 
she said, “That’s a good A, now 
make some more.” 

A few minutes later she noted that 
the solitary A was all that he had 


atempted. Sensing the teacher’s dis- 
approval the little fellow asked, 
“Didn’t you say that was a good A?” 


“Yes,” the teacher replied, “‘as a 
matter of fact it is a very good A 
now make some more.” 


Passing his desk again she found 
only the one attempt made. “Why 
aren’t you making A’s?” she asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “you said it was 
a very good A, and the rest will be 
just like it.” 


Nothing could induce him to 


further practice. 
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“It’s News to Us” 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we believe 
will be of interest to educators. This list- 
ing should not be construed as a recom- 
mendation by the editor. If unable to find 
these products in your locality, your re- 
quest to this magazine for further informa- 
tion will be forwarded to the manufac- 
turer. 








Tri-Board is designed to encompass in one 
unit, the advantages of a flannel board, a 
bulletin board and a chalk board. Mag- 
nets may be used to attach papers or other 
materials to the board. The face of the 
board is of aluminum steel with a por- 
celain finish in green for easy visibility. 

The back is constructed of insulation 
board and has a convenicnt stand made of 
cadmium-plated steel which retracts flush 
with the edges of the board when not in 
use. The Tri-Board is lightweight and 
portable and is equipped with a steel 
handle for convenience in carrying. It is 
offered in two sizes: 24”x36”, weighing 
approximately 11 Ibs. and priced at 
$25.95. The smaller board is 18”x24” 
and weighs approximately 6 lbs., priced 
at $14.95. Special quantity discounts. 
(Visual Aid Materials Co., 3212 Butler 
Avenue, Los Angeles 66, California) 
Coin-Insert is an inexpensive device that 
permits anyone handling coins to sort, 
count, insert and wrap them with machine- 
like ease—yet costs only $1.50. Pat- 
ented, angled channels permit sliding tubes 
or wrappers over the coins for quick 
wrapping. Each channel holds the number 
of coins required by banks for deposit. 
Easy to read markings show exactly how 
many coins are in the channel, anywhere 
along the way. The Coin-Insert can be 
used with either prepared tubes, flat wrap- 
pers, or any paper. Useful for any busi- 
ness handling coins; for organizations col- 
lecting coins during a charity drive, bazaar, 
etc. (The Arden Company, 80-26 254th 
Street, Glen Oaks, Floral Park, New 
York) 


Depth/Tape courses in Spanish are avail- 
able in Series E for kindergarten or the 
first grade; Series J begins in the sixth or 
seventh grade; Series S for the ninth or 
tenth grade. Each Series continues through 
the twelfth grade. In addition there are 
Series C, J and S for college continuation 
and Series A for adults who have not 
studied Spanish previously. 

Each year course is divided into two 
semesters comprising five 5-inch tapes at 
either 334 inches per second speed or five 
7-inch tapes at 7% ips. Each tape con- 
sists of a double track tape, with a total 
playing time of 90 minutes at either speed. 
Each Depth/Tape is made up of 30 3- 
minute units of Spanish conversation, rep- 
etition, skits songs, etc. A teacher's man- 
ual contains the complete text of each tape 
both in English and in Spanish. Each 
Depth/Tape is $9.95 post paid. Courses 
are being prepared in other languages. 
(Arizona Language School, 908 North 
Third Street, Phoenix, Arizona) 
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The 


Washington National Insurance Company 
Evanston, Illinois 
and its Virginia Group Representatives 
Invite You 
To Visit Our Exhibit, Booth ‘N’ 
During the Annual Convention 
of the 
Virginia Education Association 
John Marshall Hotel Lobby 

Richmond, Virginia 


October 27-30, 1959 

















Nine Virginia Educators 
Make Poetry Anthology | 


Virginia teachers who have poems 
in the recently published National 
Poetry Anthology, 1959 edition, are 
Marie Elmore Baxter, seventh grade 
teacher at Central Elementary School, 
Pulaski; Dr. Robert H. Goldsmith, 
English professor, Emory and Henry 
College; Sally M. Dalton, librarian, 
Floyd High School; Mildred S. Sadler, 
teacher of English and Creative Writ- 
ing, Jefferson High School, Roanoke; 
Ruth Williams, English teacher, Wil- 
liam Fleming High School, Roanoke; 
Lorine DeLong, the Base School, Lang- 
ley Air Force Base; Anne Stone 
Stewart, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Portsmouth; Frances Morgan, 
librarian, Cleveland High School, 
Cleveland; and Mary Walter, Brents- 
ville District High School, Nokesville. 


The National Poetry Anthology is 
published by the National Poetry As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, California. The 
450 poems included in the anthology 
were selected from over 8,000 manu- 
scripts submitted by classroom teach- 
ers, instructors, professors, and libra- 
rians throughout the United States. 
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For free sanitary survey 
of your premises ask 
your Dolge Service Man 
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clio 
TRUE 
BOOKS 


for Science...Social Studies 


... Supplementary Reading 


When you have several of the famous 
True Books available in your classroom, 
you provide every child with factual, 
self-selection material that makes read- 
ing and learning a joy rather than a 
task. The wide variety of subjects for 
primary grades, covering broad interest 
and reading levels, makes it easier for 
you to guide children into new avenues 
of learning. Each title has a basic cur- 
ricular purpose, and fascinating contin- 
uity builds the read-through habit. The 
True Book Series was prepared under 
the direction of Illa Podendorf, Labora- 
tory School, University of Chicago. In- 
terest level, Kg.—6th: reading level. 1st 
—3rd. Net to schools and libraries : $1.50 
each, postpaid. 


There's a title to satisfy 
every curricular need: 


The True Book of 


AFRICAN ANIMALS 

AIR AROUND US 

AIRPORTS AND AIRPLANES 

ANIMAL BABIES 

ANIMALS OF SEA & SHORE 

ANIMALS OF SMALL POND 

BIRDS WE KNOW 

YOUR BODY AND YOU* 

THE CIRCUS 

CLOTH 

CONSERV ATION* 

COWBOYS 

DESERTS 
DINOSAURS 
FARM ANIMALS 
FREEDOM AND THE U.S. FAMILY 

HEALTH 

HOLIDAYS 

HONEYBEES 


INSECTS 

JUNGLES* 

KNIGHTS 

LITTLE ESKIMOS 

MOON, SUN, STARS 
OCEANS 

PEBBLES AND SHELLS 
PETS 

PIONEERS 

PLANTS WE KNOW 
POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN 
OUR POST OFFICE 
REPTILES 

ROCKS AND MINERALS 
SCHOOLS 

SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
MORE SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
SEASONS 

SOUNDS WE HEAR 


TOOLS FOR BUILDING 
TOYS AT WORK 
TRANSPORTATION 
TREES 
TROPICAL FISHES 
WEEDS AND WILDFLOWERS 
*New titles 
Write for new full-color Catalog 
; and Instructional Guide 
Representative: 


a , DONALD O’BRIEN 
ae ‘e 3600 Floyd Avenue 
*% Richmond 28, Virginia 
The Children’s Books with 


Built-in Creative Enjoyment 


Childrens Press f 






Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Iii 


“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Your own built-in sense of values tells 
you when you are having a very special 
experience with a well-created art form, 
be it reaching you with words, music, 
color, or form, or combining all these 
with motion, as you share in a good film. 


Such pictures are created by art and 
skill that are not usually come by easily 
nor quickly, nor are these special ‘‘finds’’ 
left over from some other market. Pur- 
posely created because they mean to be 
important to a particular audience—you 
and your students—listed here are some 
“‘specials’’ of the past season's new films. 
They await your own plan of use of the 
right picture at the right time and the 
right place, promising repeated wonder 
and delight, the universal appeal of 2 good 
work of art. 


For example, 16 different stories, many 
with Caldecott or Newbery Awards, have 
in the past four years been creatively filmed 
as “Picture Book Parade’ by Weston 
Woods Studios, Weston, Conn., with 
original sound track appropriate in mood 
and manner matching the delight of the 
illustrations and the written words. Film- 
strips and Ip recordings are also available, 
and you should write for the complete list 
of the series. Russian sound-track was 
added to two for the Moscow Fair, where 
the color TV exhibit showed ‘‘The Little 
Red Lighthouse’ by Swift and Ward, and 
“Lentil’’ McCloskey’s story with its big 
pictures of the little boy in a small town 
learning to play his harmonica because he 
couldn't sing. 


Five titles of the Picture Book Parade 
represented American films for juveniles at 
the Brussels Fair, and others are being 
televised on networks in Japan, Canada, 
England, and Italy, but not yet extensively 
in Our Own country. 


Your own classroom offers the surest 
means for rich enjoyment of these, and 
adds immeasurably to the books they 
amplify. 

Delightful puppet-played films, ageless 
in appeal, in the rare-treat list are “The 
Cockoo Clock That Wouldn’t Cockoo”, 
a ten-minute color story by Coronet Films. 
Coronet Building, Chicago, IIl., and “Puss 
In Boots’’, a 17-minute color enactment 
in beautiful detail, the first of a series pro- 
duced by German puppet-artists for release 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette St., Wilmette, Illinois. 


“Harold and the Purple Crayon”, 
ten-minutes of make-believe from Brandon 
Films, 200 W. 57 St., New York 19, 
animates the dream adventure of a night- 
gowned little boy accompanied by the 
good old pre-space-age moon, traditional 
habitat of fantasy, as they encounter un- 
usual dragons and skyscrapers, forests and 
boats and picnics—all built up on white 
paper with only the purple crayon, en- 
hanced by a good story-teller and sound 
effects. 














“The Highwayman” pictured in 1° 
minutes of color film by McGraw-Hil 
Text Films, gives a new dimension to th 
Alfred Noyes ballad as a dance team in 
terprets the poem, its original music an, 
choreography simple and effective, wit) 
the sound track’s good reading of the lines 
making an enriching and stimulating ex 
perience. 

Because films of the dance can bring th 
dancers more closely to an audience an 
to a wider audience than otherwise possi 
ble, and because this art form can be caugh 
only by the motion picture in its ful 
sequence, these successful films do meri 
attention. In “A Danecer’s World”, 
half-hour black-and-white by Rembrand: 
Films, 267 W. 25th St.. New York 1 
N. Y., Martha Graham's New York studic 
is documented. Miss Graham narrates a: 
her students illustrate the techniques and 
philosophy in an understandable interpre 
tation superbly organized. “Appalachian 
Spring” by the same producers, is the 
only full-length (27 min.) ballet on film 
records sensitively the living presence of 
the artists beyond the restriction of time 
and place of first-hand audience interpret 
ing the eternal freshness of the American 
pioneer background. From India, Serisawa 
Brothers Productions, 485 West 43 Ave., 
Los Angeles 65, Calif., give “Dances of 
India” in 20 magic minutes of color with 
three dance sequences by the famed Sujata 











THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
Organized 
PHONICS 


A modern, streamlined approach to kinder- 
garten, primary and remedial instruction. 
For complete details, write: 
PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. M 
P. 0. Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 











CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2’’ capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 1%°’ manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
one color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free samples. 
C.0.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 212 

1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

CRORE A ARR ES RES CA LOTTO 








IF JACK OR SUE NEEDS HELP 
try 


Multiplication drill record............ $1.00 
Reading record and hasic word list... ..$1.00 
Handbook of Remedial Reading Materials $1.00 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estacada, Oregon 
No charge for our catalog of more than 
300 instructional items. 








CRAFTS IDEA BOOK 


Contains over 60 pages of instructions, ideas, 
prices and pictures of hundreds of 2 
classroom projects. 5¢ 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4707-D Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
5832 Chicago Ave., Chicago 51, Iiinois 
4 East 16th St., New York 3, NY. 




















weW CATALOGS FREE ON REQUEST 
7 






Before you buy any books for yout school 
library, send for our GRADED CATALOGS: 


“Books. for Young People’ (Elementary) and ‘Books 
for Senior High Schools’’—both with subject indexes. 


4. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School Library Department, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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aad Asoka, richly costumed and almost- 
ral. Introductory explanation gives the 
Jadian idea of the unity of the dance with 

| life, even the creation of the universe, 
and locates on a pictorial map the origins 
«f the dance types. Athena Films, 165 W. 
46th St., New York 19, N. Y., brings 
\Vango Weng’s productions of Chinese 
cance films, “Two Chinese Dances” and 
“Chinese Shadow Play”, each ten min- 
utes of color film, authentic to the mood 
and detail and exquisitely handled and in- 
terpreted for occidental audiences. 

“The Pioneer Burro” by Pat Dowling 
Pictures, 1056 South Robertson Bilvd., 
Los Angeles 35, Calif., in 15 minutes of 
color realistically and convincingly per- 
sonalized the ‘49er story, starring the 
prospector’s hardy little burro. It details 
the facts of the California Gold Rush, the 
resourcefulness, excitement, and hardship 
in seeking and finding gold,and staying to 
make homes in the desert and mountains. 

“Life and Times of the Iron Horse”’, 
one of the American Adventure Series from 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 18, N. Y., in its 11- 
minute black-and-white reproduction of 
drawings by artists of the period and its 
use Of railroad folksongs brings alive the 
spirit of bold venturing which coped with 
problems through inventiveness and daring. 
lt shows effectively and with admirable 
feeling the ‘‘way it was” from the flatboat 
days to the completed steels across the 
continent making way for the nation’s ex- 
pansion. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE 
SYMPHONY 


Music can be stepping- 
stone for good citizenship 
and self-discipline 
as elementary pupils learn 
concentration and 
perseverance through 
musical activities. 


Here’s heartening encouragement 
for you who are trying to convince 
your school or PTA of the bene- 
fits of group music in education. 


One of the top echelon admin- 
istrators of a big metropoli- 
tan school system holds that 
music more than any other art 
shapes life and personality and 
that group music teaches punc- 
tuality, teamwork, discipline, and 
cooperation. 


Also out of 46 scientists and 
deans of leading U.S. technolog- 
ical institutions who responded to 
a recent poll, 70% maintained 
the study of music is of great im- 
portance in preparing youngsters 
for scientific pursuits. 


in Pensacola, Fia., where school 
children learn relationship of 
music to mathematics, they wind 
up doing better in both. 


Music directors have repeated 
again and again that by playing 
in groups students learn to ob- 
serve quickly, respond correctly 
to directions, and are more per- 





a suagestior 


ue hope proves helpful 





ceptive by sharpening their senses 
af sight, hearing, and touch. 


Going along with this, Evanston, 
Ill. observes that children learn 
precision and control from play- 
ing together. Furthermore, no 
disciplinary problem seems to 
come up with child who has in- 
terested himself in music. 


All this jibes with reports from 
many grade schools around the 
nation where music making is 
used to stimulate learning. 


The above is a digest from ILLINOIS EDUCATION for January, 1959 
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Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively 


flavor of Wrigley'’s EZzizzz@> Gum 


gives you arefreshing little lift and 
the smooth, natural chewing helps relieve tension. 











“ADAM 


TO Today — $4000-$6500 


Maryland — Virginia — New York 


TEACHERS AGENCY 605 14th St., N.W. - Washington 5, D.C. - Member NATA 














VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND. VA. 




















Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. $., N.Y. 16 
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OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


For that extra spark for class or 
extra-curricular work, watch for the 
ideas offered by Virginia Journal’s ad- 


vertisers. 


Be the first in your school 


to secure and use the new material that 
you may secure by uring the conven- 
ient coupon below. 


Manual for John Gunther's High 


Road enable teachers to stimulate 
their students’ interest in other peo 
ple and other lands through this 
unique television program. John 
Gunther's High Road is a weekly 
after-school documentary television 
series which explores the four corners 
of the world with Mr. Gunther as 
guide. Teachers Guides are available 
(one to a teacher) if the program 
is telecast in your area, See ad in 
this issue for information regarding 
the John Gunther's High Road 
Teacher Awards Program. (Ralston 


40. Reproduction of Declaration of TV-Education Department) 
Independence has the mellowed 47. Catalog for 1959 and Instruction- 
time-worn appearance of the original al Guide Thirty-six pages, listing 
parchment but the text and signa- children’s books with built-in crea- 
tures have been carefully restored to tive enjoyment. It gives easy access 
be as legible as they were in 1776. to Self-Selection books, acknowl- 
In authentic actual size, made from edged so important to children’s 
same original plates as used to pro- reading programs. The wide range 
duce those on display in Independence of interest includes Primary reading 
Hall and the Library of Congress programs. to Science, Social Studies 
$1.00 per copy. (The Coca-Cola Supplementary Reading, Enrichment 
Company ) Material, Hobby Books. The Title 

41. Military Guidance in Secondary List shows the reading level from 
Schools was prepared for teachers read-to to Grade 7. Color. illustrated 
principals and counselors to provide (Childrens Press) . 
an over-all view of the problems of 48. For Better, Faster Reading is a 
military guidance. It suggests ways four-page brochure that describes and 
of incorporating military guidance illustrates the Rateometer, a motor 
services and practices into the guid- driven device for improving reading 
ance and educational programs of the rate and comprehension; the Eye 
school. Reading time 50 minutes Span Trainer, a simple hand operated 
(Dept. of the Army) card shutter for improving reading 

42. The Secret of Getting Ahead was skill; and the Flash-Tachment, for 
especially prepared for high school converting any 2x2 slide or filmstrip 
seniors. It outlines the wide variety projector into a_ tachistoscope 
of technical training programs pro- (Audio-Visual Research) 
vided by the U. S. Army. Emphasis 50. List of Free Teaching Aids on 
is given to the Graduate Specialist coal, coal mining and the uses of 
Program Army schooling and shows coal. (National Coal Association) 
how service training may be used to 52. Sample of ‘Handwriting Demons’ 
advantage in civilian life. Available by TI. Ernest Nuoland. It shows the 
in quantities sufficient for the men eleven letters that cause half of the 
in the senior class. (Dept. of the illegibilites and suggests ways to im 
Army) prove handwriting. One Copy only 

43. Information regarding the Phono to a teacher for a limited time only 
visual Method of (phonics) instruc- (Noble & Noble) 
tion for kindergarten, primary and 3. Samples of cut-out letters for use 
remedial levels. (Phonovisual Prod on bulletin boards. signs, posters and 
ucts, Inc.) other uses. (Mutual Aids) 

44. Graded Catalog of Books for Ele 6. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
mentary and Junior High Schools and gift wrap paper. It suggests ways 
and Classified Catalog of Books to earn money for group activities 
for High School Libraries. (J. B (Ideal Gift Tie) 

Lippincott Company). 8. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext 


Teachers Guides and a Teachers 


workbooks, teaching aids. texts. read- 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in school 


year of 1959-60 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. | indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number 
circled. 


40. (1.00) 41. 42. 43. 44. 46. 47. 48. 50. 52. 
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Schools, 
groups, women’s clubs, 
etc., 
earning 45 cents 
profit 
sale of attractive Gift 
Ribbons. Also 
complete line of gift 
wrapping 
Write 
sample cards today. 


~ GROUP PROFITS. 


Tie 





ers and library books. The fields 
covered are mathematics, science 
reading, music, history, geography 
industrial arts (drawing and shop 
work), health and many others a: 
well as many types of achievement 
evaluation, and objective tests fo 
specific needs. 72 pages. (The Steck 
Company). 

Details and information on how 
students can raise money quickly fo: 
band uniforms, instruments, athletic 
equipment, etc., with sale of candie: 
in boxes ‘‘personalized’’ with pictur 
of your school group. (Stuckey’s 
Inc.) 

Catalog of instructional materials 
Lists rocks. grains, nature study ma 
terials, seashells, colored cards, inex 
pensive science equipment and kits 
and many other items. (Practical 
Aids Co.) 

Dictionary of Geographical! 
Words, a wall chart defining, and 
illustrating in full color, terms chil 
dren need to know to read maps in 
telligently. (Follett Publishing Co.) 
Guide to Examination of Web- 
ster’s New World Dictionary. An 
8-page illustrated brochure showing 
the salient features of modern dic 
tionary. Includes a composite page 
illustrating the 34 components every 
dictionary should contain. (The 
World Publishing Company). 
Handicraft Materials a catalog list 
ing low priced project ideas for 
Christmas, such as items for stained 
glass windows, ceramic or plastic 
mosaic tiles, wooden boxes to be 
decorated. One copy only and only 
to teachers. (Cleveland Crafts Com 
pany). 

With World Book — Science is 
Method is a brochure that provides 
for your students help with science 
learnings and gives insight to scien- 
tific methods. (Field Enterprises Ed 
ucational Corporation ) 

Russia by Motorcoach—a folder 
describing a 17-day program of trav- 
eling overland between Helsinki 
Moscow and Warsaw. Show com- 
plete itinerary, offering a choice of 
36 different departure dates. 
(Maupintour) . 

Catalog listing all forty titles in The 
Rainbow Classics. (World Publishing 
Company) 

Briefs of two new science text 
books: General Science Today, and 
New Dynamic Biology. Presenta- 
tions, of 8 pages and 10 pages re 
spectively, of major areas covered, 
needs served, and chapter headings 
(Rand McNally Company) 
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on each $1 


papers 
for FREE 


IDEAL GIFT TIE 


1133 Main Street, Dept. 66V. Paterson 3, New Jersey 
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A FORTUNE 


Between Your First and Last Paychecks! 
Part of everything you earn should be yours to keep. 


The difficulty lies in SAVING it, and in keeping it SAVED. 
YOU need to investigate 


Horace Mann’‘s Savings Plan. 


It provides whether you. . . 


1. Live— to see your plan completed 


2. Die— before completing your plan, or... 


*s___ somewhere on the way for reasons you 
Be Quit can’t forsee now. 


type of Savings Plan provides for 
N O OT H E R ALL THREE of these possibilities. 


Horace 
Main 


Sponsored by Your Virginia Education Association 









HORACE MANN INSURANCE CO. [) ESTATE BUILDER 
VEA BLDG.—116 S. THIRD STREET [) EDUCATIONAL PLANS 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA [1] MORTGAGE PROTECTION 


AUTO INSURANCE 
Please send information about your SAVINGS PLAN [] 


No obligation on my part 


Name —- seaau Fane ee ; __Address : 
Street Town 


Se SES ee ne oN Ne eT a ; Schocl 
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In school or oui, it's a woman's world... 
with a man’s touch! Majestic turns the 
trick with fashion flairs in flannel. 
Classroom casuals that coordinate 
beautitully: the tailored trend in skirts, 
neatly stitched box pleat in charcoal 
flannel, 13.00, accented with an autumn 
leaf print shirt of printed cotton, 6.00. 


From our Country Club Sportswear, 2nd FI. 


Richmond Charlottesville 
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